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DR. LAMB'S “ORNITHOLOGIA BERCHERTIA.” 


In an account of the Birds of Oxfordshire and its neighbour- 
hood, by the Messrs. Matthews, printed in ‘'The Zoologist’ for 
1849, the authors refer to ‘‘ an old MS. list of birds, collected by 
the late Dr. Lamb, of Newbury, extending as far back as the 
latter part of the last century,’ and which was lent for their 
perusal by Dr. Tomkins, of Abingdon (Zool. 1849, p. 2423). 

This list, it would seem, was originally intended for pub- 
lication in the ‘ Transactions of the Linnean Society,’ and was 
forwarded for that purpose, about the year 1814, to Thomas 
Marsham, who was then Treasurer of that Society. For some 
reason, however, it never appeared, and the original MS.,.as we 
learn from the Assistant Secretary, was either lost or mislaid 
during the subsequent removal of the Society from the rooms 
formerly occupied in Soho Square. A copy, however, is in the 
possession of the Rev. W. Smith Tomkins, of Weston-super- Mare, 
who has kindly placed it at the disposal of the Editor for pub- 
lication in ‘ The Zoologist.’ Although the points of interest are 
not very great, the List is a curious one from the date at which it 
was prepared, while its value lies chiefly in the trustworthy 
records of species, now rare or uncommon, made by an observant 
resident in the county of Berks. It is here presented as the 
author left it, without any alteration, and with no other additions 
than those which appear editorially in the shape of foot-notes. 

Dr. Lamb, it may be observed, was a friend and correspondent 
of Latham, who published some of his communications in the 


second Supplement to his ‘ Synopsis.’ 
258 
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ORNITHOLOGIA BERCHERIA. 


Falco ossifragus.—Shot ou Wantage Downs, Jan. 1793. 

I’. chrysaetus.— Shot at Shottisbrook, 1794. 

*I, cyaneus and *I’. pygargus. — Most assuredly male and 
female of the same species, having seen them, in June, 1790, 
hovering about the nest in an extensive furze-field, and when the 
young were fledged, a noted birdcatcher was employed, who, by 
lime-twigging the nest, caught both parents. The young were 
kept a long time in a garden, and proved Ringtails and Hen 
Harriers. Neither the male nor female is complete in plumage 
until the second year. 

F. milvus.— Between thirty and forty years ago [i. e. between 
1774 and 1784.—IKp.], very frequent about Reading, now very 
rare, having seen one only in May, 1795, near Reading, these 
twenty-seven years. 

subbuteo.—Rare, only seen one specimen. 

buteo and *F’. tinnunculus.—Very common. 

*F’, haliaetus.—One shot near the Thames at Pangbourn, and 
one at Donnington, near Newbury, in January, 1810. Pes sinister 
subpalmatus an error of Linneus. 

*F’, apivorus.—Rare; a single specimen, female, shot near 
Reading, June, 1793; only larve in her stomach. 


*F’, eruginosus.—'The most common hawk in the marshes about. 


Newbury; very destructive to the young wild ducks. Rare about 
Reading. 
nisus.—Rare; only two specimens seen. 
*F’. esalon (Lath. Ind. Orn., p. 49—119).—Shot near Reading, 
Jan. 25, 1794. 
* Strix otus.—Not uncommon. 
S. flammea and S. stridula.—Very common. 
—§. ulula.—In the woods about Ticehurst. | 
S. brachyotus (Ind. Orn., p. 55).—Very common about New: 
bury. In Nov. 1795, I kept one alive for many weeks on mice 
and raw meat in a chicken coop. It was not fond of erecting its 
ear-feathers when looked at, but having an opportunity of viewing 
it through an aperture in the partition I could plainly discern 
that the crest, or ear, was composed of one single elongated 
feather. It was very tame, not offering to bite or strike with its 
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claws, only snapping its bill when I shewed it the food. The 
principal characteristic of the sex appears in the tips of the tail- 
feathers, which are white in the male and tawny in the female. 
*Lanius excubitor.—Rare; a male shot on the banks of the 

Thames near Reading, Nov. 28, 1792. A female shot on the 
banks of an alder-stream near Aldermaston, Jan. 6, 1795, and a 
female shot near the Kennet at Newbury, Dec. 20, 1810; the leg 
and wing were broken, and when taken up by the fowler it darted 
its talons at him, and fixed them so close to his hands that it was 
with much difficulty extricated; immediately on which it bit its 
own injured wing in a most violent degree. In its stomach 
I found the bones and feathers of a small bird and some scales of 
fish.t From the above observations I should have been led to 
have placed them as winter visitants and living chiefly on fish; 
but the following case, which occurred within a mile of Newbury, 
5 Aug. 1810, has entirely set aside that opmion:—A trap was 
baited with currants and cherries to catch small birds, which 
were very troublesome in the garden of George Goddard, Esq., 
Pyle Hill, and a young bird of this species was caught in it, and 
kept by Mr. Goddard till 16 Dec., who informs me that the same 
day he saw six more of them in his [left incomplete}. 

L. collurio.—Rare about Newbury; very common about 
Reading. Are partial to the former breeding-place. 

Corvus corax.—Not very common; flying generally in. pairs, 
and not very high. 

C. frugilegus.—Common in every part. 

C’. corniz.—Not very often seen, unless on the downs. In one 
I dissected, Jan. 1794, I found many horse-beans in the stomach. 

C. monedula, C. glandarius, and C. pica.—Very frequent. 

Cuculus canorus.—-Summer visitant; most assuredly heard 
March 19, 1811, near Hungerford (Lath. Syn., Supp. 2, vol. x. 
p. 134). The female has the same note as the male. In a female 


+ We should like to know whether this peculiarity has been remarked by other 
observers, and whether it is constant.—Ip. 

t The presence of fish-scales in the stomach is very curious. Indeed we do not 
remember to have met with any recorded instance of a Shrike taking fish. Not that 
such a feat is necessarily implied by the discovery of the fish-seales, any more than 
the presence of seeds in the crop of a hawk would imply that it was of granivorous 
habits. The Shrike may possibly have killed a young Kingfisher. But we are 
rather inclined to suspect that what were mistaken for fish-scales were most probably 
the elytra or wing-cases of some beetle.—Ep. 
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I dissected I found two eggs, one in the ovarium, the other in the 
vagina. ‘The egg is of a greyish white colour, with numerous dull] 
red spots of various sizes. ‘The stomach contained larve and 
small seeds. 

Jynx torquilla.a—Very common about Reading; rare about 
Newbury. 

Picus viridis and P. major.—Less frequent than formerly. 

P. medius.—Doubtless the young of P. major. 

P. minor.—Common in orchards about Reading. 

Sitta europea.—Very common on lofty trees. The breast of 
the male sometimes roseate. 

Alcedo ispida.—-Common about our rivers. Lays nine eggs, 
as I found in July, 1790, whilst bathing. 

Upupa epops.—Four met with near Reading and Wallingford 
in the spring of 1790, one of which was kept alive at a baker's at 
Reading, clietly on the meal-worm. 

Certhia familiaris.—Although common in trees about dwelling- 
houses I could never yet find the nest. 

Anas.— Cygnus ferus.—'Two shot near Reading, Jan. 1795. 

A. tadorna.—Shot near Newbury, 1806. 

A. fusca.—'Two shot at Wargrave, Jan. 1795. 

A. nigra.—A male and female shot, Oct. 1792, on the ‘Thames 
near Reading. ‘The male discovered by the protuberance on the 
bill, but neither labyrinth nor enlargement of the trachea. Its 
stomach contained only fluviatile vegetables. ‘The gamekeeper 
who shot them informed me they dived so dexterously that he 
fired twenty shots before he killed them. 

A. marila.—Shot Jan. 24, 1795, near Reading. 

A. egyptiaca.—One shot on the Kennet at ‘Thatcham, near 
Newbury, Jan. 1795. 

A. erythropus. — One shot at Swallowfield, near Reading, 
Jan. 24, 1795. I could not discover the flesh-coloured spot on 
the side of the bill (Latham), yet there was a small vestige of a 
spot. Perhaps a young bird or a female. 

A. bernicla.—Frequently seen about Newbury in severe winters. 

Al. molissima {sic].—One shot at Sunning, near Reading, in a 
severe winter. Most delicious eating. 

A. clangula.— Common in very severe winters upon our 
rivers. 

Anas glaucion.—Shot at Reading, Jan. 1792. 
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penelope.— Oftentimes met with on the Kennet. 

A. ferina.—About Jan. 1792, many shot about Reading; since 
that time rare, but in severe winters. 

A. querquedula.—In the severe Jan. 1795, one specimen shot 
at Maidenhead. 

A. crecca.—Yearly winter visitants in the marshes about 
Newbury. 

A. boschas.—Breeds in abundance in the waters belonging to 
the Earl of Craven at Hampstead Marshall, with the Coots and 
Moorhens. 

A. fuligulaa—Shot, Reading, Feb. 17941, and at Newbury, 
Feb. 1809, but rare. 

Mergus merganser.—Many shot near Reading in the winter, 
1791; since that very rare. A solitary specimen shot at 
Thatcham, Dec. 1808; as food most unpleasantly fishy in taste. 

M. serrator.—A male and female shot near Reading in the 
winter, 1795, and both equally fishy to the above. 

M. albellus.—A male shot near Newbury, Jan. 31, 1814 [?]. 
It had a reflection of the trachea previous to the divarication. 

Alea arctica. — Caught in Northbrook Street, Newbury, 
March 16, 1810; kept alive fifteen days on small fish. The 
edges of the bill were so particularly sharp as to cut the finger of 
the boy who caught it like a knife. 

Alea alle.—In the early part of Nov. 1807, the male of this — 
rare bird was shot in the mill-stream in the middle of Newbury ; 
ithad been seen swimming opposite the houses the most part of 
the day, diving frequently and visibly bringing up minnows (like 
a Dabchick), but so tame that the boys habitually were assailing 
him with stones. Its stomach, which was membranous, con- 
tained five minnows. I remarked that from this bird leaving 
Greenland we should have an early and severe winter, which 
proved correct. 

*Pelicanus carbo.—Shot in Fulsham Pound, near Newbury, 
Nov. 1803. 

P. graculus. —Shot near Pangbourn, Sept 1794. 

Colymbus glacialis.—'Three specimens met with; one at Pang- 
bourn and one at Maidenhead, J an. 1794, and one near Newbury, 
Jan. 1810. 

C, immer.t— One shot at Maidenhead, Jan. 1794. 


+ The young of the last named.—Ep. 
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C. cristatus.— One shot near Hungerford, Feb. 1808. 

C. auritus.— Frequent in all our rivers. Sometimes seen about 
Hamstead, making its nest of rushes floating on the water, and 
laying generally eight eggs of a [? dull or dirty] white. 

C. wrinator.*—One shot at Sulhampstead and one at Sunning, 
Dec. 1795. 

Podiceps rubricollis (Ind. Orn. ii. 783-6).-—Shot at Burghfield, 
May, 1792. 

Larus tridactylus.—In stormy springs occasionally shot. 

L. canus.—Frequent about Newbury in the spring. 

L. nevius.t—T wo shot at Reading, March, 1791. One, winged, 
lived many weeks with ducks and fowls in a large yard in the 
strictest friendship. 

L. ridibundus.—Often shot about the Kennet. 

Sterna hirundo.—Sometimes seen about Reading. 

S. minuta.—Shot at Wallingford, Sept. 1794. 

S. fissipes.—Shot at Maiden Early, Sept. 1794. 

Ardea cinerea.—Common in the marshes about Newbury. In 
a male I dissected, Dec. 1793, I found six small perch, weighing 
about 2 oz. each. 

A. stellaris.—These birds, like the above, were about thirty 
years ago very common in the marshes between Newbury and 
Reading, but since the peat has been so much dug out they are 
become very rare. From repeated dissections I found the male 
alone had the loose membrane on the internal side of the trachea, 
joined by a strong ligament, which, passing into the lungs, authors 
conclude can be filled with air and exploded at pleasure, occa- 
sioning the bellowing noise, thereby controverting vulgar errors, 


particularly of our own poet, Thompson. In all of them which — 


I have dissected I have found the female alone possessing the 
singular formation of the trachea, which after having passed into 
the thorax to the lower part of the sternum, was reflected to the 
superior portion of that bone, was again reflected, divided, and 
passed into the lungs. Some of the above observations were 
transmitted to my inestimable ornithological friend, Dr. Latham, 
F.L.S., and noticed by him in the second Supplement of lis 
‘Synopsis.’ 


* Podiceps cristatus in the winter plumage. It is singular that the author should ~ 


have placed some of the Grebes in the genus Colymbus, but the Red-necked Grebe in 
the genus Podiceps.—Eb. 
t The Black-headed Gull in winter plumage,—Ep, 
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Tantalus falcinellus. ?—A male of this very rare bird was shot 
a few miles from Reading in Sept. 1793, while flying over Thames 
in company with another, and were supposed to be Bitterns. 
Having sent the description of the bird to our celebrated natu- 
ralist, Mr. Sowerby, F'.L.S., who has favoured the world with it, 
accompanied with a coloured drawing, in his ‘ British Miscellany,’ 
tab. xvil., p. 35, I must refer the Society to that work. 

Scolopax arquata.—One shot at Pangbourn, Feb. 1795, and one 
at Newbury, Feb. 1811. 

S. pheopus.—Shot at Sunning, Jan. 1794. 

S. rusticola.—Visits Newbury in Oct. and returns in March. 
There cannot be a doubt but that there are two species in this 
country, having repeatedly seen them, the one nearly a third 
larger, with a huge ruff round the head, the colours darker, and 
the painter’s feather at the tip of the wing much firmer.* 

S. gallinago and S. gallinula.—Each breeds in the marshes 
about Wokingham. Supposed by many to be male and female of 
the same species, which I have not been able to contradict.t 

S. glottis. —Shot at Sunning, Dec. 1801, and Newbury, Jan. 1811. 

S. calidris.—Shot on the Loddon, Jan. 1799. 

S. lapponica.—Shot near Reading, March, 1802. 

Tringa vanellus.x—Common about the heaths and fallows; 
breeding in the former. 

T. lobata.t—One shot in a pond at Shinfield, March, 1794. 

T. ochropus.—F requent on the banks of the Kennet. 

1’. hypoleucos.— Very common, and called the “Summer” and 
“Whistling” Snipe. | 

T’. canutus.—'T'wo shot near Reading, 1795. 

T’. cinclus.—In severe winters sometimes seen about Reading. 

T’. calidris.— Male and female shot near Oakingham, Feb. 1795. 

Charadrius hiaticula.—Shot on Isley Downs, April, 1810. 

C. morinellus.— Constant visitant on our downs; spring and 
autumn; very difficult to be shot. 


-* These differences are now generally regarded as dependent upon sex and 
age.—Ep. 

+ Itis to be regretted that no particulars are given of the alleged nesting of the 
Jack Snipe in the marshes about Wokingham. It is not impossible that a few pairs 
may remain in the British Islands to breed in suitable localities; but in most of 
the reported instances of their having done so, the details lack precision, and are 
quoted second-hand.—Eb. 

; The Grey Phalarope.—Ev. 
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C. pluvialis.—Sometimes in flocks in the winter about the 
marshes near Reading, feeding on Testacee. | 

C. calidris.— Occasionally seen in the meadows near Newbury, 

C. edicnemus.—On the Wantage and Isley Downs frequently 
caught by the shepherd’s dog, and kept in gardens. Its note is 
truly melodious, as its English name implies. 

Recurvirostra avocetta.—Six of these beautiful birds were killed 
at one shot while swimming on a pond at Sunning, April, 1794. 
The stomach of the one which came under my inspection was 
muscular, and contained a few small stones and some short hairs; 
the heart was particularly large. 

Hematopus ostralegus.— One shot at Burghfield in Jan. 1794. 

Fulica atraa—Very common on the Kennet above Newbuwy. 
Breeds in the Karl of Craven’s preserves. 

I’. chloropus.—Very common. ‘The nest is most slovenly com- 
posed of a few dried oak-leaves and rushes, and contains generally 
eight eggs of a dull white colour, irregularly dashed with ferru- 
ginous spots. | | 

Rallus crea.—Common in the summer and autumn. A female 
brought alive to me in July, 1793, laid an egg in my hand, which 
was about the size of that of the Quail, ofa pale olive colour, | 
marked with very large mulberry-coloured spots, like tortoise- 
shell. 

_R. aquaticus.—Common in our rivers, but very shy. In the 
stomach of a female, which was very muscular, I found only the 
remains of some T’estaceu. 


Rh. porzana.—A female of this rare bird was shot at Kintbury, 
near Newbury, March, 1810. | 


Otis tarda.—Sometimes seen on Lamborn Downs (particularly 
March, 1802) before they were enclosed. 
Phasianus colchicus.—A numerous preserve about Newbury. 
P. torquatus (Gmel. Syst., ii., 742).—A most beautiful specimen 
shot at Burghfield, Oct. 1792. In his stomach I found eleven 
undigested acorns and some wheat. 
| Tetrao rufus.—One shot on Bude Common, Oct. 1794, and 


one in Newbury Manor, Sept. 1810, probably escaped from some 
aviary, as they are not known to breed here.* 


* The scarcity of the Red-legged Partridge at this date in Berkshire is noteworthy, 
inasmuch as it had been introduced in Suftulk about 1770. See Stevenson's * Birds 
of Norfolk,’ vol. i.—Ev. : 
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perdix.—Abundant. 

T’. coturnix.—About thirty years ago very plentiful, now rare. 

Columba enas.— Common in our vale. In very severe winters 
I observe them hovering round chimneys. 

C. palumbus.—F requent in all our woods in the winter, feeding 
on beech-masts, young wheat, and turnip-leaves; building for 
many years. 

C. turtur.— About autumn a troublesome visitant in the corn- 
fields. | 

Alauda arvensis. —Very fond of perching in the spring. 

A. pratensis.— Visits us early in Apvil; leaves in June. 

A. arborea.—Since the extravagant price of timber, rare. 

A. trivialis.— Often heard and seen here, but difficult to shoot. 

Sturnus vulgaris.—Common, and in vast flocks about the 
meadows ; 1n the winter inhabiting dovecotes. 

S. cinclus.—A male of this very rare bird flew into Newbury 
Mill in 1803. | 

Turdus viscivorus.x—Very common; building early in the 
spring, having a nest in my garden March &th, 1805 (a very 
severe season). | 

T’. pilaris and T’. iliacus.—Very plentiful in the meadows in 
the winter. 

T.. musicus.—Common in every part of the country. | 

T’. roseus.—A male of this most beautiful and scarce bird was 
shot, Sept: 1810, while feeding amongst the cows in Newbury 
Common fields. His stomach contained some undigested 
coleopterous insects and a few stones. His head was much 
infested with Pediculi, which I sent to my much esteemed 
entomological friend, ‘Thos. Marsham, Esq., 

T’. merula.—Very common. 

T’. torquatus.—Four specimens shot near Reading and New- 
bury. 

Ampelis garrulus.— Occasionally met with in winter. 

Loxia curvirostra.—About twenty years ago frequently met 
with in the spring, since which time have not been seen until 
July, 1810, when vast flocks visited us, particularly at Hunger- 
ford, destroying the Aphides on the young shoots of the cherry 
trees, a particular account of which I received from Mr. Hall, 
attorney, of that town, who, at my request, repeatedly observed 
them; and so intent were they on their food that he stood within 
2 
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four yards of them, and adds, “The Crossbill places the side 
of its bill to the side of the leaf, and clears them out (though 
covered with insects) in a few seconds.” I have frequently kept 
them in my aviary, where they were avariciously fond of the 
pine-cone. 

L. coccothraustes.—'This bird has been sometimes met with in 
this country. In Jan. 1810, a male flew through a pane of glass 
into a room at Mr. Perry’s, Donnington,—a very tempestuous 
night, and I suppose was pursued by an Owl. I kept him on 
hemp-seed and the berries of the hawthorn about eighteen 
months. 

L. pyrrhula.—Very common, and amongst gardeners supposed 
to be obnoxious by destroying the buds in the spring. A vulgar 
error ! 

L. chloris.— Very common. 

Emberiza nivalis.—'Two shot near Reading, Jan. 1795. 

i. miliaria.—Very common from April to Oct.; rarely seen 
in the winter. 

citrinella.—Frequent the whole year. 

E. scheniclus.—Always in our marshes. 

Fringilla celebs.—Male and female common with us the whole 


F’. montifringilla.—-Vast flocks appeared in the severe winter, 
1794, about Reading. ‘I'wenty-two were killed at one shot, and 
two wounded, which I kept in a large cage a long time witha 
Crossbill, 'Twite, Redpole, Siskin, and some Canaries, feeding on 
hemp and canary seeds. Six years previous I had not seen more 
than two. ‘They are now very rare in this country. 

F’. carduelis.— Common. 

I’. spinus.—-In the alder-groves frequent some years ago; now 
very rare. 

F. cannabina and I’. linaria.— Occasional visitants. 

F. linota (Ind. Orn. i. 457—81).—I must. here most widely 
differ in opinion with Mr. Montagu, who in his Orn. Dict. con- 
cludes with Linné this bird is nothing more than F’. cannabina, 
varying only in age or sex. ‘The Linota is the most common bird 
of the open fields in this county, breeding here, and remaining 
with us the whole year. They are caught in great abundance by 
the boys, and sold at a penny or twopence each. Some are 
marked with the red on the breast of both sexes, which are 
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thrown off at the first moultering, and then become the Brown 
Linnet; whilst the Cannabina is a rare visitant, appearing only 
in March and April with the Spinus and Linaria, and leaving us 
in August.” 

domestica.—Very common. 

I’. montana.—Two instances of this bird having been met 
with in the county have come under my inspection, and from the 
season of their having been shot I have no doubt of their breeding 
here. 

F’. montium (Ind. Orn. i. 459-84).—A solitary specimen caught 
in the timber-wharf at Reading in March, 1794, and kept alive 
the whole summer with other birds in a large cage. 

Muscicapa atricapilla.— A mutilated specimen of the male 
brought me in the spring of 1795. 

M. grisola.—Common summer visitants, breeding here. 

Motacilla luscinia.—More frequent about Reading than New- 
bury. | 

M. modularis.—Very common. 

M. hippolais, M. salicaria, and AM. sylvia.—Summer visitants, 
breeding here. 

M. alba, M. flava, and M. boarula.—With us the whole year. 
The male of the Flava perches in the spring only. Often seen 
on the heaths in April and May. 

M. cnanthe, M. rubetra, and M. rubricollis.—Breed on the 
commons about Reading, and remain with us the whole year. 

M. atricapilla and M. phenicurus.— Breed in my garden 
constantly, the males amusing me with their melody. 

M. rubecula and M. troglodytes.--Very common all the year. 

M. regulus.—This most elegant little bird breeds with us. In 
very mild mornings in January I have often observed them in my 
garden running about the gooseberry trees in search of insects, 
much resembling the manner of the Parus ceruleus. 

M. trochilus.—Summer visitant. 

Sylvia sylvicola (Linn. Trans. vol. ii. p. 245, tab. 24; vol. iv. 
p. 85, tab. 2, egg).—This bird, described by me in the 2nd vol. 
of our ‘ Transactions,’ and its history more fully explained by 
Mr. Montagu in the 4th vol. of the same work, to which I 
refer the reader, is become much more common with us than 
formerly. | 
* The Cannabina of Dr. Lambe was most probably the Mealy Redpoll.—Eb. | 
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Paris major and P. ceruleus.—Very common throughout the 
year. ‘lhe latter is particularly fond of the unripe seeds of the 
Papaver album, picking holes in the capsule for that purpose. 

P. ater, palustris, and caudatus.—More rare than formerly, 
but each species breed here. The latter congregate in autumn in 
flocks of between forty and fifty in a tree. 

P. biarmicus.—F requent on the banks of the Kennet between 
Reading and Newbury, feeding on the small T'estacee. They 
undoubtedly breed about Newbury, but I have never been able to 
discover the nest. 

TTirundo rustica and TIT, urbica.—Always appear earlier with 
us In very stormy springs. 

IT. riparia.—Breeds in the sand-banks, Reading ; much more 
rare about Newbury. 

IT. apus.—In the spring of 1794 I observed them on the 
22nd of April, the most early I ever knew. These birds are 
invariably troubled with hippobosce. I caught them in my garden 
in the summer of 1807 in the act of fighting. ‘Their claws were 
so firmly locked with each other that I was under the necessity 
of calling assistance to extricate them, which was done with the 
oreatest difficulty. 

Caprimuiqus europeus.—Very frequent about Reading and 
Newbury. ‘The eggs of this bird, which are only two in the nest, 


have been badly described by authors, excepting Mr. Montagu, 


Orn. Dict. ‘The one painted by Lewin in the Portlandian 
Collection, a faithful copy of which is now before me, is a most 
base representation. Having frequent opportunities of seeing the 
eggs, we found them invariably obovate, an inch and a half in 
length, a white ground irregularly but beautifully variegated w:th 
light and dark brown, interspersed with occasional streaks of light 
blue. In those I have dissected I have chiefly found in the 
stomach large night moths. 


Thos. Marsham, 
My dear friend, 

I have copied the enclosed from my ornithological 
vade mecum, which I request the favour of you to peruse and 
correct its errors, and then to lay it before one of the Meetings of 
the Lin. Soc.; and if, after the perusal, the committee should 
consider it proper for publication in our Transactions, I shall 


| 
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feel myself most highly obliged by a dozen of the copies of it as 
struck off from the press. Accept, my dear Sir, the warmest 
thanks of a grateful heart for every mark of your kindness, and 
particularly of your introduction of me to this learned body, 
of which I will exert myself to prove deserving your kindness. 
Ah, Sir, little did I think, even when I was elected an associate, 
to have seen this Society so flourish ! 

I hope Mrs. Marsham and your family are well. Happy 
should I be to see you here. I am building a pretty cottage, 
which will be shortly finished, when I hope to enjoy the otiwm 
(dare I say cum dignitate), but where I should be proud next 
summer to see you. My kindest respects to Mrs. M., self, and 
family (particularly our friend Gibb). | | 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours, Xe., 

When you see our worthy preses, pray present my kind 
respects to him. 

Newbury, 23 Aug. 1814 [?]. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORFOLK FOR 1878. 
By Henry Stevenson, 


EXCEPTIONAL seasons demand exceptional treatment, and as 
itis not always possible within a limited period to obtain all the 
information required, I must ask permission to follow up my 
“Notes” of last year with a summary of such facts as have since 
come to my knowledge through many reliable correspondents, or 
have been picked up in friendly conversation, relative to the 
combined effects of flood and frost upon resident and migratory 
birds alike, in the first half of the winter of 1878-79. It will be 
remembered that the disastrous floods which in November, 1878, 
reached their greatest height on the 19th and 20th of that month, 
and not only in and around this city, but almost throughout the 
county, laid the low-lying lands and marshes under water, were 
succeeded about the third week in December by frosts of unusual 
Severity. ‘The wide extent of country still submerged became 
one sheet of ice, and not only the larger broads, but parts even of 


* Supplementary to those published in § The Zoologist’ for 1879, p 153, 
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the navigable rivers were “laid” across, and afforded excellent 
skating. 
The shore-gunners had now the best of it, for whether flooded 
or frozen out, the feathered denizens of the broads and sur- 
rounding marshes had pretty well disappeared, excepting the 
Ducks, which in large numbers sat huddled up upon the ice in 
the daytime, far out of gun-shot, though at “flight” time exposed 
to a sharp fusillade as they sought their nocturnal feeding 
grounds. Coots had gone to the salt marshes, Waterhens dis- 
persed over the uplands to turn up, here and there, in the most 
unlikely localities, while those too enfeebled by cold, or otherwise 
too crippled to leave their accustomed haunts, fell vicims to the 
Hooded Crows. ‘The Snipe also sought inland springs, or, if not 
leaving us altogether, tarried awhile on the coast; and so also the 
Woodcocks, which, if sparsely sprinkled about inland, were in 
some localities plentiful enough by the sea. ‘The few decoys still 
worked, and especially those on Fritton Broad, near Yarmouth, 
fared well throughout the season; and neither the severe weather 
before Christmas, nor even the noisy onslaught of marsh gunners 
thinning their ranks nightly, when the decoy “rose,” seemed to 
drive the Ducks from their quiet retreat by day ; though the open 
water in the “pipes,” and the cunning of the decoy-man and his 
confederates—the trained dog and decoy ducks—lured many to 
destruction. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. Bellin, of Yarmouth, for the 
following return of wildfowl received by one, only, of the game- 
dealers in that town, between the 14th and 28th of December, 
which, in variety and numbers, takes one back almost to old 
times, when, as recorded by Messrs. Paget, in their “ Sketch 
of the Natural History of Yarmouth,” Isaac Harvey, who then 
received the bulk of the birds killed in that neighbourhood, had 
brought to him on one market day, in the winter of 1829, “no 
less than four hundred wildfowl of different descriptions, five 
hundred Snipes, and a hundred and fifty Golden Plover.” 


Wildfowl, Waders, d&c., received from Dec. 14th to Dec. 21st, 1878. 


Full Snipe - - 447 
Jack Snipe - - - - 21 
Green and Golden Plover - 206 


Grey Plover . 3 
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Woodcocks - . 14 
Waterhens - - 41 
Water Rails - 17 
Stints . 133 
Grebes . 
Kingfishers - 3 
Golden-eyes and other fowl - - - 147 
Duck and Mallard (220 from Fritton Decoy) - 421 
Great Plover * - 1 
Rough-legged Buzzards 2 
Smews (male and female) - 2 
—16v0 
From Dec, 21st to Dec. 28th. 
Full Snipe - 207 
Jack Snipe - : 6 
Woodcocks - - - - 11 
Green and Golden Plover 
Waterhens - - a7 
Coots . 17 
Water Rails - 14 
Golden-eyes, Xc. - - 73 
Duck and Mallard (87 from Fritton Decoy) - 197 
—1107 
2707 


* The occurrence of these birds in Norfolk in December is neteworthy.—Ev. 
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With reference to some of the entries in the above lists, 
Mr. Bellin kindly procured me the following particulars :— 

The twenty-two Grebes, with the exception of two or three 
Dabchicks, and the one Eared Grebe? were, I regret to say, of 
the Great Crested species. The Eared (probably Sclavonian) 
was purchased by a gentleman who took it to Cambridge. The 
Golden-eyes were almost all ‘Tufted Ducks, a common name for 
that species in Norfolk. Of the true Golden-eye, Fuligula clangula, 
My. Bellin informs me he saw but one or two specimens all the 
winter. As Duck and Mallard, as well as Teal, are separately 
mentioned, the rest of the fowl consisted, no doubt, of Wigeon, 
with a few Pochards, rarely, from their diving habits taken in 
decoys, all of which, in Norfolk, come under the denomination of 
half fowl.” 

The small number of Jack Snipes as compared with Full 
Snipes is noticeable in both lists, but at the earlier period they 
would seem to have been most abundant. One Landrail is 
specially mentioned, and the two. Rails entered separately in the 
list from December 14th to the 21st, were probably Spotted Rails 
or Crakes, and the much smaller number of Coots and Waterhens © 
would indicate that the former, as is usual in sharp weather, had 
left the Broads for more southern quarters, or the salt marshes 
north of Yarmouth. | 

The Owls, like the Hawks, may be described as “ various,’ 
none rare, but including Barn, ‘Tawny, Long-eared, and perhaps 
Short-eared. As to this, however, I cannot speak positively. 

‘The small number of Curlews in such a season is remarkable, 
us also the absence of what gunners term ‘‘ hard-weather fowl,” 
such as Goosanders, Mergansers, Velvet Scoters, Scaups, Golden- 
eyes (clangula), &c., of which Mr. Bellin informed he saw scarcely 
any. ‘Lhe number of Woodcocks killed at that time on the 
Yarmouth coast, is in no way represented by the five-and-twenty 
in the lists, as numbers were shot by amateur gunners, which 
never came into the dealers’ hands. About the same time 
Mr. Cremer, of Beeston, near Cromer, in four afternoons, shot over 
forty Woodcocks, which he found close to his house, flying from 
place to place, and apparently seeking food. Many of these may 
have quitted the inland piantations, but in some instances they 
were seen to come from the seaward. He also shot at the same 
time a good many Green and Golden Plover. He heard of a flock 
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of about thirty Swans that passed close to his house, but no 
Ducks or Geese in that locality. 

Of the great immigration of Redwings and Fieldfares between 
the 18th and 21st of December, 1878, referred to in my last 
year’s “ Notes,” I have received particulars from various corre- 
spondents. 

Mr. Bellin remarks the extraordinary number of Redwings, 
Fieldfares, and Missel ‘Thrushes that in the first frost passed 
southward along the Yarmouth coast, the flight lasting for days. 
Mr. Cremer gives the same account at Beeston, where, as inland, 
the Redwings largely predominated; they passed in a constant 
stream from east to west, the largest flights in the evening. He 
shot a great many by standing under the fences in their line of 
fight, as they kept coming all-day in the saie direction. At 
Sheringham, near Beeston, Mr. H. M. Upcher says, many of 
these birds ‘‘ were picked up dead, day by day, under an Arbutus 
shrub, as many as seven in one morning; the birds, no doubt, 
having crept under for warmth”; but, from an absence of wind 
at the time, these birds, though sadly pinched for food, did not 
suffer as I have known them to do in some winters. At Feltwell, 
on the other side of the county, Myr. Upcher adds: “‘ Birds of this 
kind seemed to leave with the beginning of the frost, and the few 

that remained probably died of cold or starvation.” 
Sky Larks were, at that time, so plentiful in the ‘‘ Fen,” that 
from twenty to thirty dozen were taken daily in “ hingles.” He 
- saw some wild Geese when shooting at Didlington, but heard of 
none about Blakeney at that time, and but few Ducks, except at 
night. In the south-western part of the county, on the river at 
Buckenham, and in the vicinity of the adjacent meres, there was 
excellent Duck-shooting whilst the frost lasted, but from the 
number bred yearly on the Merton and Wretham L[states, 
including ‘Teal, Shovellers, Gadwalls, and even Pochards, these 
may not have been largely increased by foreign arrivals. Again, 
from the north and west of the county, Mr. Anthony Hamond 
Wrote on the 19th of December, that at Westacre “springs” 
he had had good sport with wildfowl, including Mallard, Gad- 
wall, Shovellers, Widgeon, and Teal, and he understood there 
were large numbers in his district. One man, about the 10th 
or 12th of December, shot twenty-three couples of Snipe at 
Hunstanton. | 
2 U 
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Mr. Hamond also heard of several Waxwings having been seen 
in his neighbourhood, but I have not been able to ascertain that 
any were shot. | 

From inland localities on the east side of the county I have 
notes from Mr. F. Norgate, of Sparham, and Mr. Purdy, of 
‘Aylsham, who seem to agree that, although the birds generally 
suffered much from the severity of the weather, there were but 
few deaths from actua: starvation. Mr. Norgate believes that, 
owing to the number of hedge-shooters at the time, most of the 
birds found dead had been previously wounded. A few Green 
Woodpeckers and Robins were picked up dead in his neighbour 
hood, no doubt victims of cold and privation. Kingfishers, as 
stated in my last year’s ‘“‘ Notes,” suffered so severely in the 
November floods that scarcely any were left to succumb to the 
frost. | 

At the height of the November flood in the Wensum Valley, 
Mr. Norgate found the fences, rough grass, and drifted rubbish 
near the streams alive with Water Voles, Field Voles, and 
Shrews; and Sparham Heath swarmed with mice, as our City 
wharfs and warehouses did with rats. Wildfowl were abundant 
in his neighbourhood during the frost, and Waterhens were all 
over the place. ‘lhe Partridges do not seem to have suffered, 
owing probably, as Mr. Purdy suggests, to the fences being 
comparatively open, not blocked with drift snow, and an absence 
of wind with the frost. | 

Amongst the more important specimens recorded in ‘ The 
Zoologist’ for 1880 (p. 49) by Mr. T. E. Gunn, birdstuffer, of 
Norwich, as having passed through his hands in 1878 (not 
included in my previous “ Notes”), are a Lesser Spotted Wood- 
pecker, shot at Raveningham, Norfolk; another seen with it at 
the time. A female Little Bustard, shot at Caister, near 
Yarmouth, on the 12th of September; two or three specimens of 
the Kentish Plover from Breydon, in October, and a Temminck’s 
Stint on August 24th; an adult male Night Heron, killed at 
Mundham, near Harleston, on the 10th of May; and a female 
Gull-billed ‘Tern, shot on Breydon, on the 8th of May; and at 
the same time, another ‘Tern of the same species, which unfortu- 
nately was not preserved. 

My journal for 1879, during something more than the first 
half of the year, seems less like a record of ornithological 
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occurrences than a meteorological register, and that of the most 
dismal kind. With the exception only of a few mild days in 
February and March, frost and snow, more or less severe and 
deep, continued into May (snow falling heavily in some parts of 
the county on the Ist); anda cold, cheerless June, varied only 
by severe thunderstorms and drenching rain, was followed by 
such a downpour in July as caused floods throughout the county 
scarcely less extensive and disastrous than those of November, 
1878. In a season, therefore, in which the winter overlapped the 
spring and an autumnal summer was succeeded by a more 
summer-like autumn, it is scarcely to be wondered at that our 
resident and migratory birds alike should have suffered from 
weather of so abnormal a character, or that the sportsman and 
naturalist should have had as poor a time of it as the agriculturist 
and the gardener. 

The severe frosts in January only exceeded those of the pre- 
ceding month in- duration, and the addition at times of a keen 
searching wind, which reduced most of our resident birds, 
Thrushes, Starlings, Blackbirds, \c., to a wretched state of 
tameness through privation. But though more deaths, I believe, 
occurred from such causes after than before Christmas, the 
remarks made in my supplementary notes for 1878, as to the 
effect of the cold and searcity of food upon the birds generally, are 
as applicable to the commencement of 1879 as to the close of the 
previous year. ‘The shore-gunners had but a small chance of 
rarities, as the “hard-weather” fowl had passed south with the 
earlier frosts and with the broads and rivers frozen over for weeks 
together, and even portions of the navigable rivers “laid” across, 
the marsh-gunners had even less sport. Smipe, Coots, and | 
Waterhens had dispersed long before; even the Black-headed 
Buntings had left the reed-beds for the fields and stackyards, and 
the Bearded Tits probably left us for a time, for I neither saw nor 
heard of any. Bird-life in such localities, in fact, was represented 
by the Hooded Crow, everywhere searching for “cripples”; and 
by immense flocks of wild Ducks,* which frequented the frozen 
waters and reed-beds by day, quite inaccessible to the sportsman 
till the evening “ flight,” though the very few decoys still existing 

* An old marshman at Surlingham told me he had never seen such large 


“lumps” of fowl, as on one or two evenings, during the January frosts, left the 
broad for their feeding grounds on the Brundall and Strumpshaw side of the Yare. 
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were worked successfully. Wild Geese were seen in considerable 
numbers on the coast and in the open parts of the county during 
the prolonged frosts in January. On the 17th a “skein” of 
forty-two, species unknown, were observed at Northrepps. Brants 
were plentiful at Yarmouth and Lynn, and in the Cley and 
Holkham marshes, and the lands adjoining. Pink-footed Geese 
were said to be ‘fas common as Rooks.” Enormous flocks of 
Dunlins frequented the Breydon ‘‘ muds” when the weather was 
most severe; but little else of note, except the usual congregation 
of large and smaller Gulls, some of which in favourable localities 
were so hard up for food that the fisher-boys trapped them alive 
on the shore.. : 

The great flight of Redwings and Fieldfares, the chief feature 
of the December frosts, had passed southwards,—the survivors at 
least,—and scarcely any were seen later ; but the remains of many 
were found when the snow disappeared in the marshes surrounding 


the broads, and in other wild and out-of-the-way places, where they 


had sought in vain for a sufficiency of berries and other food. 

Bramblings, which early in the winter had been very scarce, 
appeared in considerable numbers at Yarmouth, and in some 
more inland localities, in the January frosts, with Snow Buntings 
in plenty; but I heard of no Mealy Redpolls, or Siskins. 
Hawfinches and Green Woodpeckers, as will be seen by the 
following notes, suffered considerably; but the Kingfishers that 
survived the November floods, on the eastern side of the county, 
must have left us for a time, as none, that I am aware of, were 
found dead during the frosts. 

Such was the winter! and the so-called spring, repudiating 
altogether ‘'hompson’s poetic uotions, but closely assimilating 
itself to Tom Hood’s version of that rheumatic season, brought 
us more snow, varied with rain or sleet, severe frosts at times, 
and cold nights, continuously till the birds of our gardens and 
shrubberies seemed as thankful for the supplementary food 
supplied to them as in the “hard times” of the winter itself. 
Such, too, was the fate that awaited our summer migrants, whose 
insectivorous appetites it was impossible to provide for artificially. 


As a rule, I have no reason to think that our summer visitants 


arrived much later than usual, the Nightingales certainly did not; 
but in such weather as we experienced in March and April, it 
becomes a farce to register first appearances, as these unfortunate 
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victims of our fickle climate no sooner reach our shores than the 
keen winds by day and frosts at night compel them to seek the 
thickest shelter in our woods and plantations that a backward 
vegetation can afford; and many days may have elapsed from the 
time of their arrival before some sunny morning tempts them into 
song, and betrays their presence amongst us. Mr. ‘Il’. W. Cremer, 
of Beeston-by-the-sea, writing on the 23rd of April, speaks of the 
warblers just over as in a wretched plight from the cold; some 
Redstarts seen a few days before looked as if they must die, and 
many, no doubt, of various species did succumb. 

At Palgrave, near Diss, Mr. Ringer informs me that several 
Nightingales were picked up dead, and the same thing occurred at 
the Ipswich Arboretum. Swallows and Hotise Martins suffered 
severely from the effects of cold nights and the paucity of insect 
food, and many, no doubt, died in exposed parts of the county. 
Even after nesting had commenced, the Martins in some localities 
were observed to forsake their nests, if built with a northerly 
aspect. ‘Though plentiful near the coast the small number of 
Swallows and House Martins breeding in our inland towns and 
villages was quite a matter of comment, and that, even, in 
the vicinity of our broads, where insect food might most be 
looked for. ‘They were very late before they left the rivers and 
marshy grounds to seek their usual nesting-places, and it was not 
till the last week in May that I observed them in the streets of 
this city and its suburbs. ‘The Sand Martins, more sheltered in 
their nest holes, seemed, by the numbers I saw in autumn to have 
been more favoured, though hard put to it for food on their first 
arrival. ‘he Swifts arriving later escaped such privations, and 
were unusually noisy throughout the summer. On the 30th of 

August I counted twenty-eight chasing one another in the evening 
round the steeple of Cromer church. 

Young Rooks sutfered, with other arboreal species, from cold 
and “‘ short commons,” and the number found dead under the 
trees in many places was traceable to gales at the time. With 
most of our Finches and Warblers, I believe, the first broods were 
either not reared at all or but a small proportion survived, and 
certainly one of the most marked and depressing features of bird » 
life in the summer of 1879 was the absence of song. 

If such was the fate, however, of the birds of the uplands, 
what of the denizens of the broads and marsh-lands ?—ground- 
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nesting species, subject to the rising waters in spring, when 
the snow and ice began, at last, to change to sleet and rain; and 
_to the far more serious floods in July—when all later nests 
were washed away, or rendered, for all practical purposes, about 
as valueless as the surrounding hay-crop. ‘Taking Surlingham 
Broad as an example of most similar localities I can say that, 
though visiting it both in summer and autumn, and in all eases 
in exceptionally fine weather, I never saw so few birds of any kind, 
and the silence of the “‘marsh nightingales” was something 
painful. Even the harsh note of the Black-headed Bunting was 
rarely heard. Reed Warblers had not appeared in their usual 
numbers, and many were supposed to have died from the cold. 
Sedge birds, more plentiful, had both early and late nests 
destroyed, and their notes amongst the reeds in July were few and 
far between. Very few young birds were seen in September. 
Coots and Waterhens seemed almost exterminated, and the cry of 
either species was an event in the day. Even the chief test of 
numbers on such waters—the hour of sunset—showed how 
terribly the winter and summer, alike, had told upon them. 
Snipe, Redshanks, Lapwings, and Wild Ducks, shared the same 
fate, and when the ‘‘ronds” and marshes were mown in the 
autumn the remains of many young birds were found. I heard, 
also, on good authority, that on the Merton Estate, on the other 
side of the county, where various species of wildfowl nest yearly 
in a wild state, as many as sixty or seventy young ones were 
picked up dead on the margins of the meres in that neighbourhood, 
presumably from a want of sufficient insect food. 

Even the Corporation and other tame Swans, on the Yare, 
though, in ordinary seasons, able to challenge all other competitors 
as to the number of young reared, felt the effect of such a season, 
and the “fall” of cygnets was far below the average. How they 
subsisted in the severe and prolonged frosts it is difficult to 
imagine, as the swan-herd told me that some pairs on the broads, 
could not be got at from the ice; but their constant paddling in 
the large “dykes” usually keeps an open ‘ wake,” which for the 
sake of the submerged weeds is always an attraction to fowl. The 
privations of the winter, therefore, and the cold backward spring, 
no doubt delayed their nesting operations, and then the height of 
the waters drove several pairs from their accustomed haunts, that 
were long in settling elsewhere. ‘The rest of the story, as told to 
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me, is one of disaster—addled eggs, young drowned or trampled 
on by the cock birds in asserting a right to some particular spot ; 
and thus, when I visited Surlingham just before the “ upping” 
in August, I found instead of nine, ten, and eleven cygnets, as 
usual, with each pair, six or seven were high numbers; and more 
than one old pair had taken to the river without a single contri- 
bution to St. Helen’s Swanpit. 

Partridges, of course, suffered with other ground-nesting birds, 
and numbers of young were found dead. So bad a season has not 
been known for years, and it might have been well if, by common 
consent throughout the county, as was the case in many localities, 
partridge shooting had been postponed for a twelvemonth. 

In such a year late nesting, not only amongst the Hirundines, 
often late breeders, but with most birds, became the fashion, and 
nestlings —whether they survived or not, I cannot say—-were seen 
exceptionally late. For example, a Yellowhammer’s nest, with 
eggs, was found on the 9th of October, and a young Waterhen, 
about half grown, was seen on the 25th of November; but 
but whether nestling Barn Owls at Ryburgh and Sparham, early 
in November, may be reckoned amongst the exceptional features 
of the year I am not prepared to say. If, however, our summer 
migrants failed to divert us with their song in spring and summer, 
the amende, in some slight degree, was made in our more genial 
autumn months. As late as the 15th of July the Cuckoo was 
heard singing his perfect note. Chiffchaffs and Willow Wrens in 
the last week of August were singing in my garden, as in April 
and May,—not the young male, practising his notes for next year, 
but the adult bird, in full song,—and late into September, Swallows 
were ‘‘garrulous” on the wing. It seemed almost as if the 
melody of spring, frozen up at that time in their little throats, 
had like the tunes in Munchausen’s horn thawed at last—-and 
better late than never. | 

Here then, from the close of one winter to the commencement 
of the next I close my narrative, trusting I may long be spared 
such a threnody over the fauna of this county as has been called 
forth by my reminiscences of 1879. 


J ANUARY. 


Shoveller.—Notwithstanding the severity of the frost at the 
time, there was a male Shoveller in our fish-market about the 
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middle of the month, and I heard of one or two others having 
been killed. ‘These no doubt were all bred in the county. 

- Black-headed Bunting.—A male brought to me alive on the 
14th, caught wild a few days before, had already attained very 
nearly the black head of the summer plumage, and thrives 
well in my aviary. The severity of the winter, both before 
and after Christmas, seemed to have had little effect upon its 
constitution. 

Haw/finch.—As usual these birds fell victims to the gunners 
during the frost, the general want of food drawing them from their 
hiding-places in yew and fir trees, and abating even their peculiar 
shyness. Of some dozen specimens that I saw during the month, 
all came from localities in this county, where they are known to, 
or are most likely to, breed ; and I have no reason to suppose that 
they are otherwise than residents. 

Woodpecker.—Amongst a dozen or more of Green Wood- 
peckers received during the first half of the month by only one 
of the Norwich birdstuffers, I saw but one Great Spotted, shot at 
Winterton, near Yarmouth. From the experience of other severe 
winters I believe the Green Woodpeckers, like the Hawfinches, 
thus sacrificed, are all residents, exposed alike to the privations 
of such seasons, and, from their gay plumage, to the observations 
of a more than usual number of gunners; and such a prize 
is sure to find its way to the birdstutfers. 

Grey-lag Goose.—A bird of this species, said to have come 
from the neighbourhood of Lynn, was brought to Norwich in the 
flesh on the 14th. 

Lesser Spotted Woodpecker.—An adult female was shot at 
Clippesby on the 23rd. 

Bewick’s Swan.—Mr. F. W. Tracy informs me that, on the 
17th of February, he shot one of a pair of Bewick Swans which 
had frequented some marshes on the Norfolk side of the Waveney, 
between Shipmeadow and Ellingham, for several days. 


_ Bittern.—A fine specimen, killed near Yarmouth, was sent up 


to Norwich on the 23rd. | 

Magpie.—A single bird was seen at Northrepps on the 22nd, 
five near Sherringham on the 23rd, amongst a flock of rooks in a 
field, and two at Northrepps on the 27th. Two or three pairs 
were seen in the neighbourhood of Holt early in June, which 
indicated their still nesting in that part of Norfolk. 
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Pintail Ducks and other Wildfowl.— Amongst the very few 
wild Ducks in mature plumage observed at this time may be 
mentioned a pair of Pintail Ducks from Yarmouth, sent to 
Norwich on the 20th, and two adult males on the 27th, and 
another on the 30th. About the same date a beautiful adult 
male Sheldrake was killed at Holkham. 

Great Northern Divers, dc.—A good many Divers, but chiefly 
in immature plumage, are said to have appeared off the Yarmouth 
coast during the hard weather. A young Great Northern Diver 
was exhibited in Norwich fish-market on the 16th, and another 
was shot at Blakeney on the 26th. 

Black-headed Gull.—I1 was not aware till last winter that 
the young of this species are found with the nearly complete 
black head of the summer’ plumage in Deceniber and January. 
Mr. F, Norgate, on the 26th of December, 1878, picked up a 
young bird with black head, barred tail, and mottled wing-cov erts, 
and on the 28th saw others with black heads. 


FEBRUARY. 


Bernicle Goose.-—A specimen of this somewhat rare Goose, 
even in severe winters, was killed out of a flock of five at St. 
Faith’s, near Norwich, on the 7th; and I heard of one seen ata 
game-dealer’s shop in Yarmouth about the same time. 

Bewick’s Swan.—A fully adult male was shot on Breydon on 
the 10th. The feathers on the upper part of the head were 
slightly stained with rust-colour. 

Sclavonian Grebe.—Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., has recorded, in 
the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1880 (p. 181), the occurrence, on the 17th, of 
one of these Grebes at Sidestrand, near Cromer, which was stoned 
as it swam about in a horse-pond close to the public road, and not 
more than a quarter of a mile from the sea. 


Marcn. 


Great Crested Grebe.—A fine bird, just returned to its summer 
haunts, was shot on Rockland Broad, and sent to Norwich on the 
8th. Such was all the protection afforded by certain new Acts of 
Parliament, it being no one’s business to prosecute gunners, 
collectors, or dealers. : 

Water Rail.—A bird of this species was found dead under the 
telegraph wires near Northrepps, and, singularly enough, near the 
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place where a Spotted Crake met its death in like manner about 
a year ago. 
APRIL. 

Woodcocks remaining to breed.—Mr. T. W. Cremer, of Beeston, 
near Cromer, informs me that about the second week in April an 
unusual number of Woodcocks were seen in his neighbourhood ; 
his keeper, when looking for Pheasants’ nests, usually flushing 
eight to ten couples in a day. I have not heard whether any 
nests were found in that neighbourhood (though a single bird was 
seen about July 1st), but one was found at Hempstead, near Holt; 
and a nestling was taken close by, at Kelling, in May. Woodcocks 
were seen at Northrepps on the 28th and 29th of March, the &th 
and 26th of April, and the 8th of May. 

TIoopoe.— My. Cremer also informs me that he saw, about the 
second week in April, a Hoopoe flying across his pond at Beeston; 
the bird was coming towards hin, but turned off suddenly on 
seeing him, and he feels no doubt as to the species. 


May. 


Puffin. —About the second week in this month I saw several 
of these birds which had been sent to our Norwich birdstuffers, 
which, though forwarded from somewhat inland localities, had 
most probably been obtained on the coast. ‘They were for the 
most part in very poor condition, though rich in the colouring of 
the bill; and, in the absence of gales or hard weather, their 
emaciation was probably due to some disease, as is the case 
sometimes with Razorbills and Guillemots. _ 

Departure of Migrants, as observed in the vicinity of Norwich 
and Cromer.* —January 3rd. Thousands of Larks flying from 
S.W. to N.E., observed most cf the day at Long Stratton, and by 
another observer about four miles from thence, as recorded i 
‘The Field.’ March 4th. A few Hooded Crows seen going away 
on the coast near Northrepps, and more on the 10th. Again, on 
the 19th, very large flocks of these birds were seen departing 
from the same point of the coast. These birds remained very 
late on the coast about Holkham and Wells, and destroyed large 


numbers of Lapwings’ and Ducks’ eggs. March 21. A flock ot 


Fieldfares seen at Northrepps going north-east. March 28th. A 


* For the reason given in my introductory remarks, 1 have omitted the dates, oF 
supposed dates, of arrivals of migrants. 
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very large flock of Lapwings, flying high towards the west, was 
seen from Cromer station. 
AUGUST. 

Great Crested Grebe.—On the 13th, on Wroxham Broad, I saw 
a pair of these birds diving for small fish, with which they 
fed their young ones, about three parts grown. At another part 
of the Broad was a single bird whose mate was said to have been 
shot, and this one, towards evening, suddenly rose from the 
water and flew over to the Hoveton side of the river; its 
long neck stretched out giving it much the appearance of a 
miniature Diver. It is very unusual to see this species on the 
wing, except on their first return to our broads and meres in 
spring. 

Pochard at Surlingham. — On the 6th of this month I saw 
a hen Pochard on “ Bargate,”’ which allowed a pretty near 
approach before it rose and flew into a reed-bed. A cock Pochard, 
winged, had been seen on the same water late in spring, and this 
hen bird had probably joined him; but if they had a nest it 
must have been destroyed in the summer floods. 7 

Lesser Spotted Woodpecker.—I heard of one having been 
killed early in the month at Saxlingham. The bird was said to 
be chasing a Nuthatch, and both were shot. 

Green-backed Porphyrio.—Myr. J. H. Gurney, jun., recorded in 
‘The Zoologist’ for 1879 (p. 458), the occurrence of another bird 
of this species (Porphyrio smaragdonotus), at Barton, on the 
23rd of August. This makes the fourth example killed in this 
county; but one of these, shot at Hickling, was no doubt an 
escaped bird. 

OcTOBER. 

Shore Larks.—Three specimens were sent to Norwich for 
preservation on the 16th, which had been shot at Yarmouth. 

Long-tailed Duck.— An immature bird was shot at Yarmouth 
on the 20th. | 

Little Gull.—Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., received a single speci- 
men from Yarmouth about the same date as the preceding. 

Ring Ouzel.—Mr. T. E. Gunn, in ‘ Land and Water,’ records 
a Ring Ouzel as seen in a garden in Norwich about the end of 
October. | 

Black Guillemot.—When at Yarmouth this month Mr. J. H. 
Gurney, jun., ascertained that a specimen of this Guillemot, rare 


| 

| 
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on the Norfolk coast, had been killed at Yarmouth last winter, 
but whether in 1878 or 1879 I am not aware. 

Black Redstart.—My. Gurney also informs me that on the 
80th of October he had a near view of a male Black Redstart, 
which had for some days frequented the garden and terrace adjoin- 
ing Mr. H. E. Buxton’s residence at Fritton, near Yarmouth. 

Skuas, Fulmars, &c.—A description of the extraordinary influx 
of Pomatorhine Skuas, and smaller species in much less numbers, 
will be found elsewhere.* In the course of the month two Fulmar 
Petrels, in immature plumage, were also picked up alive but ex- 
hausted at Weybourne, and I heard of one or two Gannets about 
the same date. 

NOVEMBER. 

Cormorant.—A young bird of this species was captured alive 
on the beach at Sidestrand early this month. 

Shore Larks.—Four were shot at Blakeney on the 6th, and 
two at Yarmouth about the same date. 

Red-throated Diver.—A specimen killed on the 6th, though in 
change, had much red colour still remaining on the throat. 
Another was shot off Cromer later in the month. 

Grey Phalarope.—A single bird was seen swimming in thie sea 
off Wolferton early in the month. 

Fulmar Petrel.—'Two more Fulmars, both in immature 
plumage, were killed, one at Holkham on the 7th, and one at 


Yarmouth on the 20th. ‘The first was quite emaciated, the latter 
just as fat. 
DECEMBER. 

Glaucous Gull.—A beautifully-marked young bird of this species 
was shot on the coast in the first week of December, and two 
were observed off Cromer early in November. 

Little Auk.—One picked up alive at Blakeney on the 6th. 

Lider Duck.—An immature female shot at Salthouse in the 
first week of December. 

Smews.—'l'wo adult females were shot on Sieve don on the &th, 
and two more about the 2&th. 


Lesser Spotted Woodpecker.—Another example of this small 


Woodpecker was shot from the upper branches of a tall oak on 
the 16th. 


Bittern.—One shot at Barton on the 5th. 


* Trans. Norfolk and Norwich Nat. Soc, 
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Pied Wagtail, variety.— An unusual variety of this bird, having 
white feathers on the neck and wing-coverts, was shown me on 
the 6th. 

Shore Larks.—Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., shot four at Blakeney 
on the 12th, and saw others. No longer a rarity on our coast. 

Migratory Waders.—On the 17th of March a Golden Plover, 
in nearly full breeding-dress, was killed at Fundenhall. On the 
lith of April a Green Sandpiper was shot at Keswick. Three 
Kentish Plovers, a male and two females, were shot on Breydon 
between the 23rd and 26th of April. I heard also of two Spoon- 
bills being seen on Breydon early in the summer, one of which 
was said to have been shot and sent to Norwich. There were but 
few Godwits at Yarmouth in May, and little else worth notice. A 
Green Sandpiper was observed in the neighbourhood of Holt on 
the 5th of June; and on the 6th three Spoonbills were seen near 
the lifeboat house at Blakeney, feeding by the water’s edge; and 
the fact is worthy of record that, although discovered and watched 
for some time through a glass by two local birdstuffers, the birds 
remained unmolested, and the recent Act respected. At Yarmouth 
the inducements held out to the gunners to secure all rarities 
would have insured their destruction. ‘The man who breaks the 
law gets the best of it at present. On the 20th of June, at 
Hunstanton, I saw, as the tide began to fall, a considerable flock ° 
of Turnstones, apparently in nearly full summer plumage, busily 
feeding on the first portions of rock exposed above water. On 
the sands also were two birds which I believe to have been Knots, 
and several Oystercatchers by the water’s edge, but no Sanderlings 
or Dunlins. A single Turnstone was also seen on the edge of a 
sand-bank in Wells Harbour on the 2lst. On the 19th of 
August Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., received from Hasborough eleven 
red Knots and a Redshank, shot near the lighthouse. They were 
all old birds in about three parts summer plumage, and, strange 
to say, the reddest proved to bea female. On the 12th of August 
three Greenshanks, birds of the year, and two immature 
Temminck’s Stints were sent up from Yarmouth. On the 30th 
of August, a hot sunny day, when walking over the lighthouse 
hills, I heard the far distant note of the Redshank, and, with 
some difficulty, traced it to a flock of birds so high up in the 
clouds they looked “ scarce so gross ” as Finches, but with a good 
glass I made them out to be what I suspected by the note. They 
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were circling round and round, and apparently uncertain what 
direction to take, but at last they passed on inland towards 


Felbrigg and Beeston, and at the same altitude. I had just. 


previously heard, though faintly, the cry of the Great Black- 
backed Gull, and almost as high up as the Redshanks. I made 
out a small group of these birds, who were having a mazy dance 
up in the blue sky, flying in wide circles over the sea, though not 
far from the shore, and were revelling in the warmth of an.almost 
unknown sunshine in the summer of 1879. On the 23rd of 
September a few Greenshanks, ‘T'urnstones, Pigmy Curlew, Grey 
Plover, Knots, and Dunlins were seen at Blakeney, and some shot. 
The Knots were extremely poor in condition, as were others killed 
a week before ; the rest were in good condition. A Grey Plover, 
shot at Yarmouth on the 21st of September, retained very nearly 
the full black breast of its summer plumage. A Little Stint was 
also shot at Blakeney on the 30th. A very considerable flight of 
Snipes appeared in the marshes between Surlingham and Rock- 
land about the middle of September. A marshman, who was 
looking after his cygnets, told me he put up over a hundred Snipe 
in one afternoon, and I believe the same was observed at Ranworth. 
On the 7th of November a Purple Sandpiper was shot at 
Yarmouth, and one at Blakeney on the 29th; and on the Sth a 
Sanderling in nearly full winter plumage at Yarmouth. Immense 
flocks of Dunlins on Breydon, and a few Knots during the 
severe frost early in December, but little else of note amongst 
the waders. 

Raptorial Migrants —On the 10th of February a Rough- 
legged Buzzard was seen at Northrepps flying inland, and a 
Common Buzzard appeared in the same locality on the 5th of 
March. On the 16th of March a young male Kite, a rare species 
now in Norfolk, was trapped at Northrepps after frequenting the 
neighbourhood for some three weeks. The bird was in good 
condition, though in rather worn plumage, and was altogether 
somewhat light-coloured. A female Hobby was shot at Sparham 
on the 8rd of April; and on the 8th of June a Short-eared Owl 
was seen at Northrepps, a most unusual date, unless the bird had 
remained to breed somewhere in the county. Mr. J. H. Gurney, 
jun., has also recorded in ‘'The Zoologist’ for 1879 (p. 490) an 
“ extraordinary assemblage” of this species on the Beacon Hills, 
near Cromer, on the 6th of November, when from the open 
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heath and brakes, and from clumps of young Scotch firs, forty or 

fifty were flushed in one afternoon. About this date a fine adult 
- Merlin was seen at Beeston, near Cromer; and Mr. J. H. Gurney 
informed me of an apparent immigration of Barn Owls on the 
same part of the coast. On the 7th a small Owl, species not 
identified, was seen in the Cottage Wood at Northrepps, and on 
the 12th four Short-eared Owls were flushed on Roughton Heath. 
A fine young female Sea Eagle, of course announced in the local 
and other papers as a Golden Eagle, was shot near the Heath 
House at Holt on the 13th; an adult Peregrine at Brandon on 
the 18th, a young female on the 29th at Holkham, and two 
others in the county early in the month. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE FAUNA OF IRELAND. 
By Ernst FRIEDEL. 


(Continued from p. 296.) 


Amphibia and Reptilia, which may be obtained for stocking 
aquaria and closed cases at all large markets, are here un- 
represented; and I never met with a more universal detes- 
tation of such creatures than in Ireland. It is a generally 
accepted statement that there are positively no snakes, toads, 
or frogs in the Sainted Isle, and that when any evil-disposed 
person has attempted to introduce them they have died almost 
immediately. 

I gave my best attention to the creeping things here, and 
quote the following from Thompson's ‘Natural History of 
Ireland’ :— 

“The Loggerhead Turtle, Chelonia caretta (Linn.), has been 
caught on the coast of Donegal, as well as near Youghal, and a 
T'estudo, supposed to be a Snapping Turtle, was kept for some 
months in a pond at Fort William, near Belfast. In the ‘Northern 
Whig’ of July 12th, 1849, appeared a notice of a ‘fine young 
turtle, caught in the channel at Cork.’ Evidently both creatures 
had been brought there, probably in American vessels.* T'estudo 
europea is absent from England as from Ireland. Zootoca 


* Not necessarily so. C.caretta is very common in the Mediterranean, and 
only of oveasional occurrence in the Atlantic 
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vivipara, Schreiber (Herpetologia Europea, 1875, s. 429), is 
common in Ireland, and much feared by the people as poisonous, 
although without any reason. According to Ray, Lacerta viridis, 
Daudin, is also found, but, as suggested by Bell (Brit. Rept.), 
this is probably only a green variety of Lacerta agilis. The 
O’F laherties bear a lizard on their coat of arms, the life of one of 
their ancestors having been saved by a lizard which ran over his 
face and neck, and waked him from sleep at the approach of his 
enemies. From snakes, the slow-worm included, Ireland seems 
indeed to be altogether free.” 

In the ‘Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal’ for April, 
1835 (vol. xviii. p. 373), it is remarked, ‘‘ We have learned from 
good authority that a recent importation of snakes has been made 
into Ireland, and that at present they are multiplying rapidly 
within a few miles of the tomb of 8S. Patrick.’ On this ‘Thompson 
observes :—‘‘I never heard of this circumstance until it was 
published, and subsequently endeavoured to ascertain its truth 
by inquiring of the people about Downpatrick (where the tomb 
of S. Patrick is), who are best acquainted with these subjects, 
not one of whom had ever heard of snakes being in the neigh- 
-bourhood. MRecollecting that about the year 1831 a snake 
(Natrix torquata), immediately after being killed at Milecross, 
was brought by some country people, in great consternation, 
to my friend Dr. J. L. Drummond, I thought this might be one 
of those alluded to, and recently made inquiry of James Cleland, 
Esq., of Rathgael House, Co. Down, twenty-five miles distant in 
a direct line from Downpatrick, respecting snakes said to have 
been turned out by him. I was favoured by that gentleman with 
the following satisfactory reply:—‘'lhe report of my having 
introduced snakes into this country is correct. Being curious to 
ascertain whether the climate of Ireland was destructive to that 
class of reptiles, about six years ago I purchased half a dozen of 
them in Covent Garden Market, in London. They had been 
taken some time, and were quite tame and familiar. I turned 
them out in my garden. ‘hey immediately rambled away ; one 
of them was killed at Milecross, three miles distant, in about 
a week after its liberation, and three others were shortly after- 
wards killed within that distance of the place where they were 
turned out.’” | 

Rewards for the capture of adders were offered, apparently by 
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the clergy, in order that St. Patrick might not be deprived of the 
credit he enjoyed as banisher of snakes. Mr. Davis, writing from 
Clonmel, ‘Tipperary, in February, 1846, informed Thompson that 
the Ringed Snake, “had been several times introduced, but 
seldom, if ever, survived the first winter.” Some hundreds were 
said to have been liberated in a demesne near Clonmel a few 
years before, but not one was to be met with within twelve 
months after. | 

Of Newts, T'riton cristatus is seldom seen.*  “T'riton teniatus 
is common near Dublin. Schreiber considers this to be the 
species referred to by ‘Thompson (p. 68) as Lissotriton palmipes, 
Bell, on account of its high crest, plain tail, and the large spots 
on its back and belly. ‘here is also a third T’riton, at least, in 
Ireland, which ‘Thompson identifies with Lissotriton punctatus, 
Bell. The specimens described by him (p. 68) remind me most 
of Triton Blasii of Bretagne, though the latter is very rare; it is 
not unlike 7’. cristatus, and almost as warty. Nor is Ireland yet 
exhausted, for 7’. helveticus, Razoumowsky, and T’. vittatus, Jenyns, 
might be noticed. ‘The genus Salamandra is unrepresented. 

The Edible Frog is not found, but Rana temporaria, Linn., 
may be seen in various places. I myself observed a dozen fine 
specimens in the damp garden of the Lake Hotel at Killarney, in 
the month of June. This frog, however, does not seem to be of 
very common occurrence in Ireland, for I met with many country 
people who absolutely denied, in the name of St. Patrick, that 
frogs were to be found in Ireland at all. In Stuart’s ‘ History of 
Armagh’ the following passage occurs :—‘‘ The first frog that was 
ever seen in this country made its appearance on pasture-land 
near Waterford about the year 1630, and is noticed by Colgan in 
awork printed in 1647.” Itis stated in Rutty’s ‘ Natural History 
of Dublin’ (vol. i. p. 290), that the frog was brought to Ireland in 
1699, by Dr. Guithers. Guithers was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and is said to have procured frog-spawn from England, 
and placed it in a ditch in the University Park. Others give 1696 
as the date of introduction. A gentleman in the County Antrim 
writes :—‘* My grandmother, who was born 8th January, 1726, used 
to tell me that when a girl at school she was taken some distance 
to see a frog, which was exhibited as a curiosity. Her father lived 
at Ballycorr, Antrim, so this applies to the North of Ireland.” 
* It was unknown to Thompson.—ED. | 
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Even Thompson has deemed it worth while to note in his journal 
every locality where he saw or heard a frog. 

The Tree Frog and the Common Toad are entirely absent 
from Ireland; but the Natterjack, Bufo calamita, Schinz, is found 
in some parts of Co. Kerry, and is said to be indigenous, although, 
according to an old account, numbers of them were tirned loose 
from a ship at Dingle Bay. In 1836 Dr. Ball placed sixty Natter- 
jacks in the Zoological Gardens, Phoenix Park, but not one was 
ever seen again. Strange to say, this creature seems to be 
dwindling away in many places, as, for instance, in Brandenburg. 
Bombinator igneus is found neither in England nor Ireland. 

Let us now see how tradition and ancient learning account 
for the absence from this country of so many characteristic 
reptiles. As early as 840, St. Donatus, Bishop of Etruria, writes 
of Erin :— 

Ursorum rabies nulla est ibi; seeva leonum 
Semina nec unquam Scotica terra* tulit: 


Nulla venena nocent, nec serpens serpit in herba, 
Nec conquesta canit garrula rana lacu.” 


Kiittner (‘Briefe iiber Irland,’ 1785, p.117) remarks:— 


‘**Poisonous Creatures, such as scorpions, snakes, toads, &c., are 
not found anywhere on the island. They have been brought 
there in various ways, but not one has ever lived. No one is 
able to tell me the real cause of this remarkable phenomenon. 
Nor were there any frogs in Ireland. They were first taken there 
in the reign of William III. Even now there are but few, and 
they utter no sound, as on the Continent.” 

Julius Rodenberg (‘Die Insel der Heiligen,’ Berlin, 1860, 
vol. 1. p. 322), referring to the passage just quoted, observes :— 
“This is almost precisely what was written by Ricardus Corl- 
nensis, or, as the English call this chronicler, Richard of Ciren- 
cester: ‘No creeping thing is found there (in Ireland), nor any 
vipers or shakes. Snakes, which were often taken thither from 
Iingland, died so soon as they neared the coast. Almost every- 
thing on the island is an antidote to poison, &ec.” (Giles, ‘Six 
Old English Chronicles,’ London, 1848, p. 458.) 

Worthy Jacobus Waraeus (born 1594, died 1666), in his 
treatise, ‘De Hibernia et Antiquitatibus ejus Disquisitionis’ (2nd 


* In the Middle Ages the term “ Scotia” was often used to signify Ireland. 
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ed., Lond. 1658, p. 73), remarks :—‘“‘ Sed inter vere miranda non 
omittendum, Hiberniam non gignere venenatum quicquam nec 
alere aliunde invectum, habere tamen araneas et lacertas, sed eas 
non venenatus.’’ 

St. Patrick, the Apostle of the Irish (born in Scotland in 372), 
is said to have found the island teeming with snakes, and to have 
banished them all at his word. They were all driven into Lough 
Napeastia (Lough-na-Peiste), or Snake Lake, in the district of 
Glendalough. Since then the lake has been shunned, and no 
one ventures to bathe 


* In that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Sky Lark never warbles o’er.” 


A particularly large snake used often to crawl out of the water 
and entreat St. Patrick to allow him a little freedom. ‘The Saint 
appointed a place for him; but one of the celebrated “seven 
churches” being begun soon after, within the area allotted to the 
snake, the latter made itself very objectionable by knocking down 
the masonry every night. It was banished into the depths, but still 
does harm under the name of “Irish crocodile.” For Roderic 
O'Flaherty, in his ‘ Description of West or H’Iar Connaught,’ 
1684 (edited by Hardiman, Dublin, 1846, p. 19), relates the 
following of Lough Orbsen, now generally called Lough Corrib, 
and celebrated for its eels and salmon-trout :—‘‘ On the south side 
of the lake are medicinal leeches. There is also a strange 
creature, which we will call the Irish crocodile; and about ten 
years ago a certain man, who is still living, had a very unpleasant 
adventure with this animal. ‘The man was walking along the 
shore, and saw in the distance the head of some beast. He took 
it for an Otter, and thought no more about it; but the beast 
raised its head and looked at the man, dived under and swam till 
in shallow water, then suddenly rushed out and seized him by 
the elbow till he stooped down, when it fixed its teeth in his 
head and dragged him away towards the lake. Fortunately the 
man got hold of a stone that was lying there, and remembering 
he had a knife in his pocket, drew it out and stabbed the beast, 
80 that it let go its hold and disappeared in the lake. The water 
round him was red with blood, though whether from himself or 
the monster, or both, he could not tell. He described the animal 
to be the size of a greyhound, with black sliny skin and no hair. 


‘> 
“> 
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Old inhabitants who know the lake well affirm that it contains 
just such a beast, and that a strong country lad with his wolf. 
hound once came across it. After a long struggle it escaped ; but 
later, when the lake went down, it was found decaying in a rocky 
hole. ‘The like is also seen in other lakes in Ireland; it is called 
Dobanchu, Anchu, or Water-dog.” 

Thus does the whiskey-heated imagination of the Irishman 
embellish his country’s fauna. According to another version it 
was St. Kevin, with his wolf-hound, who quieted the serpent of 
Lough-na-Peiste. 

Crofton Croker (p. 328) describes the lake-serpent, the 
Payshtha, as a great lake-eel, seven ells in length, and as large 
round as the body of a bull, with a mane on his neck like a 
horse. An animal of this description, a sort of dragon, is repre- 
sented on Irish metal and in wood-work of the Middle Ages, 
initials of manuscripts, &c.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that those nations, which, like the 
Irish, have no snakes,—or, like the Scandinavians, only a single 
small and rarely-occurring poisonous species,—should think so 
much of the serpent; far more, in proportion, than those which 


have a superabundance of these reptiles. The reason may be, 


to quote Tacitus, in the mystery of ignorance—in the excitable 
imagination which loves to depict horrors in the strongest, most 
wonderful form. An explanation may also be found in mythology, 
and the superstitions which have sprung from it. Celts and 
Germans imported serpent-worship from Asia. The Payshtha,” 
the treasure-keeper of the Irish, is no other than the  Fafnir” of 
the North Germans, or the treasure-guarding dragon of the South 
of Germany ; just as the “ sea-serpent” which appears periodically 
in the North of europe | is no other than the old Norse “ Midgard’s 
serpent.” 

The legend of the banishment of reptiles by St. Patrick 1s 
symbolical of the expulsion from heathendom of the devil, “ that 
old serpent,” by Christianity. The lay of St. Kevin typifies the 
extinction of the last signs of heathendom. Subsequently the 


* 


(Dublin, 1858); Worsaae, ‘ Norkiske Oldsager’ (Copenhagen, 2nd ed. 1809, figs. 41%, 


505 and 508); Montelius, ‘ Antiquités Suédoises’ (Stockholm, 1873, figs. 424, 511, 
§43, 649 and 651). 


See the specimen given in Wakeman’s ‘ Handbook of Irish Antiquities 
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Archangel Michael is proclaimed to all Europe as the dragon- 
slayer; the dragon killed by him being the symbol of the heresy 
which he had to conquer. Similarly in the Gothic architecture 
and sculpture of the age of romance we find dragons, serpents, 
and frog-like monsters introduced as serviceable to Christendom. 
There are in Germany many similar legends to those of the Irish 
with regard to snakes. When a bell is being founded, a snake is 
often thrown into the molten metal, that all snakes may fly far 
from the sound of that bell. At Bernau, near Berlin, one of 
these bells was broken; all the snakes came back, but were 
obliged to retreat once more when, in 1649, the bell was recast. 
It is said that when Luther was translating the Bible at Witten- 
burg the frogs in the moat round the convent disturbed him 
incessantly. He cursed them, and since that time they have 
never been heard there. A similar story is told of the 
pious monks of two famous convents, Lehnin and Chorin, in 
Brandenburg. 

The true reason for the dearth of reptiles in Ireland lies in 
its position as an island. ‘There are many instances of islands 
whose fauna is strikingly detective as compared with adjoining 
continents. ‘The island of Sylt has no snakes or rats. The 
peninsula of Wittow, part of the island of Riigen, has neither 
Vipera berus, Tropidinotus natrix, nor Lacerta viridis, nor yet the 
Mole, an animal which is also unknown in Ireland. In the 12th 
century, when Bishop Absalom of Ronskilde was besieging Arcona, 
Wittow, “‘ insula archonensis,’ was separated from Riigen by an 
arm of the sea. Since that time they have been reunited by sand- 
hills, which contain terrible quicksands. Although Wittow is 
thus again connected with the mainland, centuries have not 
sufficed to induce the above-mentioned creatures to cross over 
from the latter; the desert region of the quicksands has cut them 
off as effectually as did the sea itself. A year ago “ The Schabe” 
Was made a roadway planted with trees and underwood, which 
iseminently adapted to facilitate a crossing. It will be interesting 
to ascertain whether or not the fauna of Wittow will gain in 
consequence. Nevertheless naturalisation is more difficult than 
appears at first sight. Z'ropodinotus natrix, which is common on 
the west coast of Schleswig, has repeatedly been introduced at 
Keitum, in Sylt, only a few miles from the coast, but up to this 
time apparently without success. 
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According to our present knowledge, the reptiles of Great 
Britain and Ireland may be classified as follows :— | 


BaTRACHIA. 
1. Triton teniatus.* 1. Pelias berus. 
Q »  helveticus. 2. Tropidonotus natrix. 
3 »  Vittatus. 3. Coronella austriaca. 
4. ,,  cristatus.* 4. Anguis fragilis. 
5. Rana esculenta. 5. Lacerta vivipara.* 
6 temporaria.* 6. »  agilis.*? 
7. Bufo vulgaris. (The fresh-water Testudinata 
8. ,, calamita.* are not included.) 


Those marked * occur in Ireland. ‘To go still further, and 
compare Scandinavia; it has 11 Batrachia and 6 Reptilia; Den- 
mark has 8 and 6; the Netherlands and Belgium, 12 and 7; 
France, 21 and 27; Germany and Austria (exclusive of the 
Southern Tyrol), 15 and 13. Thus the large island of England 
is far behind other countries of Europe in regard to its reptilian 
fauna, even behind Seandinavia, while the smaller and more 
remote island of Ireland is behind England and Scotland. Even 
should certain species be added at some later period, this will 
hardly effect the conclusion that the separation of England from 
the Continent, and of Ireland from England, took place before 
any of the recent Amphibia and Reptilia of the mainland had 


been established in Great Britain, or those of Great Britain had 
extended into Ireland. | 


II. THe INTERIOR or THE COUNTRY. 


Judging by superficial descriptions, one would suppose that 
Ireland, zoologically speaking, possessed no interest for the 
travelling naturalist. The London correspondent of a Hamburg 
journal writes :—‘‘ It has always been much to be regretted that 
Ireland offers such slight attractions to the ordinary traveller. 
Although this island is the subject of continual public discussion, 


I believe it is one of the least known parts of Europe, in spite of 


its relation to England and the English.” 

It cannot be denied that the aspect of the country is in many 
respects very depressing; order and cleanliness, such charac- 
teristic features of English and Scottish life, are in Ireland 
altogether wauting. Agriculture is in a miserable condition, the 
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chief hindrance to its progress being the excessive moisture of 
the ground. You find everywhere standing water, ponds, bogs, 
moors, and fields damp and overgrown with rushes and reeds. 
I saw one estate which had, at great expense, been twice drained, 
two feet deep the first time, three feet and a half the second. In 
spite of this the sedges flourished as before, and the turf was damp 
and spongy. ‘i'o make such ground really dry, the drain-pipes 
ought to be at least four feet and a half deep; but, as a great part 
of Ireland lies little above the level of the sea, it would in many 
cases be difficult, where not impossible, to obtain sufficient fall 
for effectual drainage. An enormous expenditure of both capital 
and labour would be required thoroughly to drain the country ; 
large canals would have to be made throughout the land, and the 
work would be far beyond the powers of either owners or occupiers. 
In the parts of Ireland that I visited the cultivation of wheat is 
impracticable ; coarse hay and oats only are produced. Conse- 
quently the fodder and manure are of poor quality. The want of 
good land for cultivation causes the absence of good game, and. 
thus there is no temptation offered to well-to-do people in search 
of sport. Partridges can hardly be said to exist at all;* Pheasants 
are only found with great difficulty ; and should any sportsman 
desire to shoot Snipe and Wild Duck in the bogs, he must verily 
be willing to lead an amphibious life. This absence of game gives 
to country life on one side the Channel a totally different aspect 
from that on the other; a circumstance which contributes largely 
to the want of intercourse—so general and so much to be regretted 
—between the landed aristocracy and the people. 

Ireland being almost entirely unexplored by English natu- 
ralists, its Zoology and Botany may well be made a field of 
research by German naturalists. How much may be learned in a 
short stay is shown by Dr. Arnold von Lasault’s work, ‘ Sketches 
and Studies in the Mineralogy and Geology of Ireland, made in 
August and September, 1876,’ published at Bonn, 1878. 

But to return to the indigenous animals. With the ancient 
Kerry Cow may be classed the old Irish Deer-hound, also fast 
dying out. * * * ‘These hounds were valued by 
the Irish chieftains to defend their lake-dwellings (crannoges) 
against Danes and English. Of presents given by the King of 

* See Thompson, Nat, Hist. Irel., vol. ii. p, 58. 
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Connaught are mentioned amongst others:—“'To the King of 
I-maine, seven dresses, seven coats, seven horses, seven grey- 
hounds. ‘l’o the King of Luigne, ten horses, ten dresses, ten 
goblets, and ten greyounds. ‘To the Prince of Cineal-n-Aodah, 
seven slaves, seven women, seven goblets, seven swords, and seven 
greyhounds.” 

The conscientious chronicler O’Flaherty writes :—“In the 
western ocean, beyond Imay, are three little islands called Cruagh- 
ar-ni-may, called by Sir James Ware (Ant. Hib. cap. xxviii. p, 287) 
**Tnsula cuniculorum,” on account of the number of rabbits found 
there. These islands are fatal to dogs, which die almost imme- 
diately on landing.” ‘The islands are now called Crua Islands; 
they are untenanted except by rabbits, but no particular ipa 
amongst dogs is observable there at the present time. 

We will now speak of the Wolf-hounds, and at the same time 
of their enemies the Wolves. In the ‘Present State of Great 
Britain and Ireland’ (1738), it is said, “There are too many 
Wolves in Ireland; the people are obliged to institute wolf-hunts, 
lest they should be devoured by them.” ‘To this may be added a 
remark of Kohl’s :—‘‘ One of the last Wolves in Ireland (some say 
the last) is said to have been shot in the year 1712, in one of the 
glens on the east coast.” * 

A proclamation [of Oliver Cromwell], dated from Kilkenny, 
the 27th April, 1652, forbade the exportation of Wolf-houndst 
from Ireland, in consequence of the great increase of Wolves there 
about that date, and the destruction of cattle by them. * * * * 
In 1653, and even in 1665, large rewards were offered for the 
capture of Wolves. O’Flaherty thinks that these “ wolfe dogges” 
were of a different kind from the “ Canes venaticos quos grehoundt 
vocamus,” mentioned by Camden (p. 727). These Greyhounds, 
which have smooth skins, are depicted by Waraeus on the title- 
page of his ‘ Hibernia,’ 1658. Dr. Smith, in his ‘ Ancient and 
Modern State of the Co. of Kerry,’ remarks that certain ancient 


* Compare W. Boyd Dawkins, ‘Cave Hunting,’ p. 76. The remark of Kohl, 
quoted above, does not quite agree with his observation (part i. p. 284) regarding 
the neighbourhood of Killarney, * The last Irish wolf is said to have been shot in 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks about the year 1700.” 

+ The author has “ wolfskins” (wolfshiuten), but this is a mistake. The Order 
in Council referred to is given by Hardiman in his edition of O’Flaherty’s ‘ West or 


H’lar Connaught,’ p. 180. See also an article on the Extinet British Wolf in — 


‘ Popular Science Review,’ 1878, p. 400,--Ep, 
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enclosures were made chiefly for the protection of cattle against 
Wolves, and that the latter were not entir ly extirpated in Ireland 
until about the year 1710. 

Oppian, in his ‘Cynegeticon,’ describes the Scotch terrier, but 
not the Irish wolf-hound. Symachus (about A.p. 500) refers to 
seven Irish dogs which were sent in iron cages to Rome, where 
their strength and fierceness excited great admiration. 

From a paper in the ‘Linnean Transactions’ (vol. 111.) by 
A. Burke Lambert, in which he describes and figures a dog in the 
possession of Lord Altamount [son of the Marquis of Sligo], it 
appears that the Irish wolf-hound had wide pendant ears, hanging 
lips, a hollow back, thick body, smooth hide, &c. Judging from 
this description it certainly differs from the Irish greyhound, 
which seems to have become entirely extinct.* 

Of the domestic cat I may repeat what I have remarked 
regarding the cats of Italy, France, England, and certain parts of 
South Germany, in contrast to North is respected 
equally by men and dogs. 

Whether the Wild Cat (Felis catus) occurs in Ireland, as in 
Scotland, is at present matter for conjecture. Cats which have 
run wild are occasionally caught, and resemble the male Wild 
Cat in many respects, but not in all. t+ 

(To be continued.) 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 
By EAGLe CLARKE. 


THE unusually severe weather that characterised the latter 
days of 1878 and the first two months of 1879 was most disastrous 
to many forms of bird life. Thrushes, Blackbirds, and Redwings, 
more especially the latter, perished in great numbers; this was 
particularly evident at Spurn Point,—that narrow neck of sand 
and bents which forms the south-eastern limit of our county,—to 
which great numbers of these species resort, being attracted by 
the Helicide abounding there. This state of things was duly 
taken advantage of by the villainous Grey Crows, which were 
frequently observed in pursuit of the starved Thrushes, which, of 

* It is now generally admitted that the dog described by Lambert, here referred 


to, was not an Irish Wolf-hound at ali, but a “ Great Dane.”—Ep. 
+ Several so-called “ Wild Cats” in Ireland proved to be Martens.—Kp. 
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course, fell easy victims to their persecutors; as a consequence, 
the Crows shot at this season were in the highest possible condi- 
tion. The few Woodcocks that remained in this same district 
were so reduced as to allow themselves to be picked up. The 
Starlings also suffered greatly. At Marston, in the Vale of York, 
is a small fir-plantation, which in the autumn and winter is the 
nightly resort of thousands of these birds, which about sunset 
begin to arrive from every direction, and form one or more 
immense flocks. After indulging for a short time in preliminary 
flights, they settle down in the trees, when their united chatter 
for the next quarter of an hour, heard from a short distance, 
bears a striking resemblance to the roar of a distant waterfall. 
Amongst this colony the severe cold made sad havoc, such 
immense numbers succumbing that, when the spring advanced, 
the effluvium from their decaying bodies caused the plantation to 
be simply unbearable. At Wilstrop my friend, Mr. Harrison, 
found a Kingfisher frozen to death on the iron frame of a sluice; 
the feet being fixed, and the body leaning forward with out- 
stretched wings, as if in the act of taking flight. 

During the early part of January Water Rails were exceedingly 
abundant in South-East Yorkshire ; being, no doubt, immigrants 
from the Continent, from whence this species arrives annually 
in the autumn. One of these birds came on board a fishing- 
smack when some miles off the coast, and was kept alive for 
about a week by its captor. 

The first fortnight in February found hundreds of Guillemots 
and Razorbills lying dead along the shore at Easington—victims 
to the continued severity of the season. 

The first spring migrant I observed was a Chiffchaff on the 
23rd March. This was followed by the Willow Warbler on the 
Ist April; the Sand Martin on the 5th; the Wood Wren on the 
9th. The Ring Ouzel I saw on the Beamsly Moors on the 12th; 
and a Common Sandpiper was observed in Holderness on 
the 14th. 

On the 80th March I saw a larger number of Pied Wagtails 
together than had ever been my lot; I counted 130, and there 
were many more. ‘They were feeding on a lawn in Wharfedale, 
and were probably, if not certainly, a flock on their migratory 
course from more southern winter quarters. When at Bolton 
Abbey, on the 12th April, I had the pleasure of watching for some 
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time the actions of a fine male White Wagtail, as it ran nimbly on 
the stony bed of the River Wharfe. 

An extraordinary migration of Common Scoters occurred at 
Skipton, in West Yorkshire, on the night of the 24th April. My 
friend Mr. Hewetson happened to be in the locality the day after 
the occurrence, and kindly gave me the following notes, which he 
collected from various witnesses. Shortly after dark, the wind 
blowing gently from the east, cold and fine, but very dark; 
numerous birds were heard passing overhead. ‘The rushing of 
their wings was very loud, and, together with a loud whistling 
pipe, completed the aérial confusion. ‘The flocks passed over 
most of the night, during which time the ducks, evidently bewil- 
dered by the lights of the town, flew against chimney-pots and 
houses. Some were found in the rooms of a large mill; others, 
after flying about the streets, settled exhausted, and were captured 
alive. ‘The greatest number, however, were taken in the vicinity 
of the railway-station, where the lights were especially numerous. 
Here they immolated themselves against the telegraph wires; 
and the largest share of ducks fell in the morning to the railway 
servants. One porter picked up seventeen, and several others 
five or six each. A considerable number were taken, out of the 
canal which passes through the town. In all, after careful 
enquiry, I calculated that about 150 had been taken, the majority 
of which were males. I obtained a male alive and quite un- 
injured; also a Kittiwake, the tip of whose wing had been broken 
by flying against a chimney-pot. I learnt also that a few birds 
uttering the calls had passed over on the 25th; I was anxious 
to hear if any would pass on the following night, the 26th. 
Accordingly I went into the garden of the friend with whom I was 
staying at about eight o’clock. It was then drizzling; the wind 
N.E. and very slight; the sky dull and heavy. I had not been 
out long before I heard the cries of the birds on the west, the 
note being the same as on the night when the ducks were caught. 
For two hours at least the birds were passing, uttering a double 
flute-like pipe, which I hesitated to identify. This difficulty 1 
cleared up most satisfactorily afterwards, for on letting out my 
male Scoter for a run on the lawn, when trying to rise the bird 
uttered this note. I noticed that as the birds approached the 
town over the moors they uttered very few call-notes, but when 
flying over the town the notes were uttered repeatedly, as if the 
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lights bewildered them, and they continued calling until their 
notes died away in the distance. The captured Scoter frequently 
repeated the note described, which, when uttered in alarm, is very 
like that of a newly-hatched chicken in distress, but more flute- 
like. 

At Spurn, on the 31st May, I found eggs of the Lesser Tern. 
A colony of these elegant little birds resort to the sands here 
annually for breeding purposes, but in diminishing numbers, for 
they are sadly persecuted by idlers from the opposite Lincolnshire 
coast and by the few inhabitants at this “land’s end,” who collect 
their eggs for domestic use. An interesting find here on the 2nd 
June was « Ring Dotterel’s nest containing five eggs, all the 
laying of one bird, for, besides possessing in common a strong 
family likeness, they were of an uncommon variety both as 
regards ground colour and markings. ‘This is another species 
whose eggs afford food for the natives. 

During my visits to Spurn in June, I was much surprised to 
see about a score Turnstones in full summer plumage. These 
birds being still there on the 16th, I requested a person who lives 
in the district, and who is well up in the local birds, to inform me 
if they remained throughout the summer. The result of his 
observations was that he saw them almost daily up to the time of 
the arrival of the first autumnal immigration of this species, 
which occurred on the 28th July. As the species does not breed 
there, these were either old barren birds or last year’s birds not 
breeding. I also noted a pair of Whimbrel and numerous Dunlin 
on the Humber muds during the first week in June. 

Mr. Thomas Bunker, of Goole, informs me that there is little 
doubt that the Short-eared Owl bred on the Goole moors, for a 
pair were observed there all through the summer, and some men 
employed in draining were swooped at by the old birds. On the 
21st June Mr. Harrison put up a Short-eared Owl at his feet in 
a rough grass field at Wilstrop. | 

In the third week of July a nest of the Quail containing eggs 
was found at Boston Spa by mowers. One was picked up dead 
in the cutting of a new line of railway at Sandsend, near Whitby, 
about the same time. 

Swifts were unusually numerous on the coast during August. 
They left Spurn to a bird on the 28th of that month. A perfectly 
white Swallow was frequently observed: at Wilstrop, and was 
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generally mobbed by its normal brethren. A pair of Swallows at 
Easington produced three clutches of eggs. The first was 
removed, owing to the site chosen for the nest being inconvenient. 
The others produced young, the last of which left their nest on 
the 3rd October. 

The first immigrants among the shore birds were the Turn- 
stone and the Dunlin, which arrived on the 28th July. Knots in 
immature plumage were observed on the 18th August. At Spurn, 
on the 4th September, I noted Redshanks and Whimbrel on the 
muds, and a single Sanderling on the shore. A solitary Bar- 
tailed Godwit was killed with a stone in a field at Easington late 
in September, and was the only specimen observed in the district 
during the season. Bar-tails in other seasons are not uncommon 
there during the autumn and winter. An immature Little Gull 
was shot at Spurn onthe 16th September, whilst in the company 
of numerous Common and Arctic Terns. A beautiful pair of 
Curlew Sandpipers were obtained at Kilnsea on the 20th, and are 
now in the collection of Mr. P. W. Lawton, of Easington. 

The Yorkshire coast came in for its share of the now his- 
torical visit of the Skuas, of which much has been already written. 
Mr. Alfred Roberts, of Scarborough, communicated to me some 
very interesting notes, which I think will be read with interest by 
ornithologists. Speaking of Buffon’s Skua, he informed me that 
five males and three females were brought to him for preservation, 
chiefly in mature plumage. ‘These were as a rule obtained singly 
on the coast, but several were observed to frequent that part of 
Scarborough Bay where the main sewer discharges its contents. 
Here, in company with a few examples of the Pomatorhine 
species, they kept a sharp look-out for “ eatables”’ which rose to 
the surface in escaping from the drain; there was a general rush 
for these tit-bits, which were eagerly fought for. One gentleman 
stated that on several occasions the Jarger Skuas were repeatedly 
seen to fly after the smaller species, and seizing their long tail 
feathers snip them off. ‘The Pomatorhines were also seen to 
chase each other for the same purpose, and thé smaller ones also. 
This was probably done to impede the rapid evolutions of the 
birds, and to enable the unmaimed to secure their food with 
greater certainty. Be this as it may, in the specimens that have 
come under my notice I have remarked that although the plumage 
has been quite mature, still the longer tail-feathers have been 
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wanting, and on examination I found them cut clean off; no 
doubt in the way described by Mr. Roberts. He received thirty 
specimens of the Pomatorhine Skua for preservation, and very 
many more were shot; and although he has carried on the busi- 
ness of a taxidermist in Scarborough for the last thirty years, he 
had never before obtained a single bird of this species. 
On the 30th October, after a heavy gale from the N.E., 
Mr. Roberts was on his way to the Scarborough Museum at 
about 1 p.m., when he was startled by seeing a very large of 
Eagle Owl flying quite low in one of the back streets. On 
arriving within ten yards of him, it rose with difficulty over the . 
cottages and disappeared. The bird was immediately afterwards 
seen to alight in Lord Londesborough’s grounds, by Mr. Robert 
Champley. 
Of the Falconide occurring during the autumn and winter, — 

the following have come under my notice:—Two Honey Buz- 
zards, obtained at Londesborough. A fine immature male Hen 
Harrier in rich plumage shot on Kilnsea Warren. Peregrine 
Falcons were unusually abundant, and I am sorry to say that : 
many were shot. Several Rough-legged Buzzards occurred in | 
Holderness. 

The severe weather of December brought many Swans, Geese, 
and Snipe to the Humber foreshore. Two Bewick’s Swans were 
obtained at Brough during the month. A flock of Shore Larks 
were observed at Kilnsea on the 19th. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Great Grey Seat in Kitiara Bay, Co. Mavo.—The finest specimen 
of the Great Grey Seal, Halicharus gryphus, known to have been obtained 
in this locality for some years past, was shot near the Bag-nets at Ennis- 
- erone, Killala Bay, about the 28th or 29th June last; it was a male, and 
measured eight feet in length, five feet eight inches in girth, and weighed 
560 tbs. This Seal, with some others, had been annoying the fishermen 
all through the season by destroying the Salmon and scaring them away 
from the nets, and, though numberless shots had been fired at it, always 
escaped unharmed; but on this occasion when shot it was engaged in 
devouring a fine Salmon, which occupation probably rendered it less 
cautious and not so quick in its movements in avoiding danger. On 
receiving the ball through the hinder part of his head he sunk vut of sight, 
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but was thrown ashore by the next tide, and even then retained a part of 
the Salmon between his jaws. Both Halicharus gryphus and Phoca 
vitulina frequent the bay and estuary in limited numbers, appearing more 
frequently during summer and autumn, when following the run of the 
Salmon, than at other seasons of the year. When the banks are exposed 
at low water, Seals may be seen resting on them at the edge of the 
channels in various parts of the estuary; but their favourite resting-place 
is a sand-bank in the estuary between Killala Bay and Moyne Abbey, when 
a small herd may be seen on most fine days basking in the sun. Some 
few years ago, when Seals were much more numerous than at present, 
I remember seeing a herd numbering twenty-five individuals of both species 
lying on that sand-bank, but quite safe from molestation, for there was no 
cover of any kind to conceal a shooter, the banks being very flat. Seals 
have remarkably quick sight and a most acute sense of smell, so much so 
that it is useless to attempt stalking them from leeward; and before 
I became aware of this fact many a long, wet, tiresome crawl] I have had, 
reaching the edge of the banks only to find the deep impressions of their 
huge bodies on the soft sand. The size of the Seals takeu about here varies 
from the small sucking calf up to the adult of 350 tbs., which is the heaviest 
Ihave met with, except the huge beast now recorded. But these weights 
are small compared with the weights of some Seals killed on the English 
coast; for Thompson, in his ‘Natural History of Ireland,’ speaks of 
one captured at the F'arne Islands in December, 1851, and sent to the 
Ipswich Museum, weighing 77° tbs., and aiso of another Great Grey Seal, 
weighing 742 fbs., sent to the British Museum.—Ropert Warren (Moy- 
view, Ballina). 


THE ACCLIMATISATION OF WaTERFOWL.—The sixth “ Davis Lecture” 
was given in the Zoological Society's Gardens, on the 8th July last, by the 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. Sclater, who selected for his subject ‘* Water- 
fowl,” that is, as he explained the term, the order Anseres, family Anatide, 
of naturalists. After a preliminary account of the structure of the common 
duck, taken as a type of the whole group, and of the nine different sub- 
families into which the Duck family had been divided by naturalists, the 
lecturer remarked upon the principal species of Waterfowl that had been 
“acclimatized” in zoological gardens and ornamental waters, a purpose to 
which the present group of birds seemed to be specially suited. Of 174 
species of Geese, Swans, and Ducks of various kinds which are now known 
to science, 94 had been introduced in a semi-domestie condition into 
zoological gardens, and of these 50 had been bred and reproduced young in 
captivity. Within the past twenty years the Zoological Society had been 
able to exhibit in its Gardens examples of 86 species of these birds, and at 
the present moment its collection contained not less than 270 individuals, 
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referable to 53 species, furming, it is believed, the finest living series of 
these birds in existence. Amongst the rarer species lately introduced and 
successfully propagated by the Society special attention was called to the 
Rosy-billed Duck of Chili, the Paradise Sheldrake of New Zealand, and 
the Trumpeter Swan of North America. In conclusion, the lecturer utged 
upon friends and correspondents of the Society the desirability of increasing 
the list of acclimatizable species of Waterfowl, and gave particulars of birds 
of this group to be found in various parts of the world which would make 
highly desirable additions to the Society's collection. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NoTES FROM GUERNSEY. —To those who take any 
interest in the Ornithology of the Channel Islands, it may be interesting 
to know that the following birds were shot in Guernsey or Herm during 
the last severe winter of 1879-80. I regret that I am unable to give the 
exact dates, but the majority were killed during the latter half of December. 
The list of species, all of them unusual in this locality, is as follows:— 
Pomatorhine Skua, Bean Goose, three Eider Ducks, Bittern, three Spotted 
Crakes, three Peregrines, two Rough-legged Buzzards, and a number of 
Long-eared Owls. It is, I believe, the first time that the Pomatorhine 
Skua has been taken in Guernsey. Last year there seems to have been an 
unusual migratory movement of all the Skuas along the east coast, which 
may perhaps account for a straggler finding its way to Guernsey. The 
Bittern and Crakes were killed in Guernsey ; the Peregrines and Buzzards 
in Herm. The small and thinly populated island of Herm, about three 
miles from Guernsey, seems a very favourite resort for all birds. I have 
meutioned the Rough-legged Buzzards because of the time of year when 
they were killed. Mr. Cecil Smith, in his interesting book on the ‘ Birds 
of Guernsey,’ seems to think that they generally leave the islands much 
earlier. However, a Buzzard, probably a Rough-legged one, was frequently 
seen throughout the winter near the Vallon, St. Martin’s, Guernsey. It 
left about the last week in January. There was a large flight of Long-eared 
Owls over in Guernsey last winter. It was considered most unusual, though 
a few have occasionally been seen before. I have a fine specimen which a 
friend of mine shot when out Snipe-shooting one morning in January. 
‘There were numbers of Starlings in Guernsey last winter. Any evening 
about sunset large flocks might be seen flying to their roosting trees in the 
Vallon. On March 2nd and 3rd there was a tremendous gale from the 
S.W., when most of the Starlings left; a few, however, remain to breed. 
Whether this wintering in Guernsey be unusual I do not know; but 
Mr. Smith states that they generally leave in the autumn. Stonechats, 
too, remained in the island during last winter; on February 25th I saw a 
number on L’Ancresse Common. ‘The Stonechat, though a resident with 
us, is migratory on the Continent, and in Guernsey likewise, according to 
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Mr. C. Smith. No doubt the severe weather, especially towards the end of 
November, drove many strangers to the islands, and caused others to 
remain the winter which usually leave during the autumn. Although the 
winter was very cold, yet in Guernsey little or no snow fell after November. 
larrived there on December 10th, and have seen no snow since; there 
were some few hard frosts, though, in January. It is a curious fact that 
there are no Rooks in Guernsey; they have, however, several times come 
over for a while. During the autumn and winter of the Franco-Prussian 
war they came to Guernsey in great numbers and made an attempt at 
colonising; but, for some unknown reason, they all returned to France at 
nesting time. There are no Jays in Guernsey, while Magpies are as 
common as they are in France. I may add, in conclusion, that on 
March 16th I saw a Sand Martin near Mt. George, Guernsey, and one a 
few days afterwards by Moulin Huet Bay; after which I saw no more of 
the Hirundinide for some time. I saw and heard the Wryneck on | 
March 30th.—Jouy VauGuan (Haselbury, Crewkerne). 


Bive Eacs or tHe Cuckoo.—During the last week of May, 1880, in 
company with Capt. Elwes, I spent a few days at Falconswaard, in Holland. 
The morning before we left, a boy brought us the nest of a Redstart, 
containing five eggs of the usual size and one of the reputed Cuckoo's eggs, 
at least double the weight of the others, but quite as blue, though there 
were a few pale spots upon the surface. In drilling this egg it was observable 
that the shell was much thicker than that of the others. All the eggs were 
highly incubated, and contained live young, which moved their feet when 
extracted from the large hole which I was obliged to make. The young of 
the Redstart had very slender feet, almost transparent. ‘The young bird in 
the large egg was much larger, with comparatively large coarse feet, which 


were decidedly yellow in colour, and it was perfectly easy to see that the 


toes were arranged two in front and two behind. Capt. Elwes agreed with 
me that there could not be two opinions about this bird, which was 
unquestionably a young Cuckoo. So far this seems to set this much 
disputed question at rest. These blue eggs are not double-yelked Redstart’s 
eggs, as has so often been asserted, but are veritable Cuckoo’s, in some 
cases at least. My theory is that the Cuckoo which laid this egg was born 
ina Redstart’s nest, and was consequently fed in early youth by a Redstart, 
and naturally seeks every year to lay her eggs in the nest of a Redstart. 


_ She was probably hatched frum a blue egg, and probably always lays blue 


eggs. The theory that the Cuckoo is always able to assimilate the colour 
of her eggs to those of the species in whose nest she has an opportunity of 


' placing them is one which requires proof in its favour before it can be 


accepted. During a previous visit to Hanover I had an opportunity of - 
inspecting the fine collection of eggs of Herr Pralle, which contains a 
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remarkable series of ninety-two eggs of the Cuckoo. Of these twelve are 
blue, and, with the exception of four, were all taken from nests of the 
Redstart. Five of them were taken by Herr Baethe in the district Anhalt 
in 1869, on the following dates:—two on May 22nd, one on the 28th, 
one on June 13th, and one on July 6th—strong circumstantial evidence 
that they were laid by one and the same bird, and that consequently 


the same bird lays the same coloured eggs.—HeEnry SEEBOHM (The Oaks, 
Alleyne Park, S.W.) 


GuLLs EJECTING PELLETs.—Is it a generally known fact that the 
larger species of Gulls eject the undigested portions of their food in the 
form of pellets, after the manner of Owls and other birds of prey? I have 
two Gulls, the Herring and Lesser Black-backed, running at large in the 
garden, and have noticed that they get rid of the undigestible part of their 
food in this manner. The pellets are composed chiefly of fish-bones, loosely 
packed together, from two to four inches in length. I have not met with 
any reference to this habit of Gulls in any ornithological work which I have 
read, and my own idea is that, as the birds do not get sufficient exercise in 
captivity, they are unable to digest their food so well as when ina wild 
state, and so are compelled to return those parts which are too hard for 
digestion. I have kept Kittiwakes and Common Gulls in confinement, but 
never noticed this habit in them.—'T’. H. Nexson (North Bondgate, Bishop 
Auckland). 

(This habit of rejecting the indigestible portions of the food in the shape 
of pellets has been observed not only in the birds of prey and Gulls, but 
also in Rooks, Shrikes, and Flycatchers.—Epb. | 


Nestinc OF Monracu'’s Harrikr NEAR York.—I am glad to be able 
to record the nesting of Montagu’s Harrier near York, and as this bird is 
now rarely found breeding in any part of Britain, perhaps a few notes 
concerning it will be interesting to the readers of ‘ The Zoologist.’ In the 
spring of 1875 Mr. Widdas, a well-known naturalist both in Leeds and 
York, with two of his friends, was rambling through the woods in the 
neighbourhood of Stockton-on-Forest. They had been searching about for 
some time, when, on approaching some whin-bushes, out flew a Harrier, 
which, from its small size and general appearance, they concluded was 
Montagu’s Harrier. Luckily for the bird, Mr. Widdas’s gun was unloaded 
at the time, so they contented themselves with gazing after it until it 
disappeared. Advancing towards the spot from whence it rose, they were 
surprised to find a nest, containing one egg, placed on the top of some 
whins and brambles.. As it was the first Harrier’s nest they had seen 
situ, some little time was spent in examining its structure. It was built 
about two feet above the ground, and was composed chiefly of rushes and 
other aquatic plants. It measured about one foot and a half in diameter. 
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In the centre was a hollow about the size of a boy's cap. Other materials 
used were cow-hair, moss, grass, &c. ‘The egg is now in my possession, 
and differs very slightly from other eggs of Montagu’s Harrier in my 
collection. — WALTER Ratne (Leeds). 


GANNETS BREEDING IN CoNFINEMENT.—In the month of September, 
1874, I took four young Gannets on the Bass Rock; two more the 
following year, and a pair were sent to me in 1876. No bird is more 
successfully reared if the necessary food be provided. ‘They feed best on 
Herrings, Mackarel, and Sprats, and it is seldom I have observed the 
remains of any other fish at their breeding quarters. ‘The greatest 
difficulty is to find a suitable ground for their enclosure that will not 
cause corns on their feet. Grass grown on chalk appears to answer every 
purpose, and my birds are now perfectly healthy. Only two deaths have 
occurred in my small colony. One was found dead during the very hot 
weather in July, 1877, and the following winter one dived under the ice 
and was drowned. In 1879 one pair of the oldest birds built a nest, aud a 
single egg was laid on June 8th. Owing, however, to the nest being 
dragged away by the younger birds, this egg was broken after having been 
sat upon for a week. This season the same pair built early in May, and 
after the nest had been left for a fortnight an egg was laid on May 19th. 
The male and female sat by turns, never leaving the egg but once, and 
then only for an hour or two. On June 30th the shell was cracked, and 
on July lst the young bird was hatched. It is never left by the old 
ones, and is now apparently able to take food, being taken into the mouth 
of the old bird, who stretches her throat to the utmost and allows the young 
one to crawl up and help herself from her gullet. It is now nearly a 
fortnight old, so small that it might be put in a hen’s egg; only a little 
white down on the head and part of back, the rest nasty black skin; beak 
white; eye dark.—E. T. Boorn (Brighton). 

[A coloured portrait of a young Gannet just hatched will be found in 
‘The Ibis’ for 1866, p. 23, in illustration of a very interesting article on 
this bird by Dr. R. O. Cunningham.— Eb. | 


Gannet aT LiaAnBeRis.— While waiting for a boat on the bank of the 
Llanberis lake on June 24th, I noticed a large sea-bird, which I thought at 
first was a Black-backed Gull. It descended into the water with a tremendous 
splash, which made me observe it more carefully, and on rowing towards it 
I found it to be a Gannet in immature plumage, with white head and breast 
and dark back. It was not at all shy, and gave me a good opportunity of 
watching it with a glass. What brought it inland I am unable to imagine.— 
Junttan Tuck (Llanberis). 


MIGRATION OF THE REDBREAST.—In a recent number of ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ (Jan. 10th, 1880, p. 85) the following extract is given from ‘A New 
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Discovery of the Prelate’s Tyranny ’ (Lond. 1641, p. 90), which is interesting 
to ornithologists, bearing as it does on the migration of the Redbreast. 
Dr. John Bastwick landed as a prisoner “at the Islands of Scylles [Seilly), 
when many thousands of Robin Redbreasts (none of which birds were seen 
in those Islands before or since) newly arrived at the Castle there the 
evening before [Oct. 15th, 1637] welcommed him with their melody, and 


within one day or two after tooke their flight from thence, no man knowes - 


whither.” Dr. Bastwick was an English physician in the time of Charles [., 
and a furious writer against the Church.—Joun Corpravx (Great Cotes, 
Ulceby). 

(‘The Redbreast is now known to be resident in Scilly. See Rodd’s 
‘ Birds of Cornwall and the Scilly Islands,’ p. 300.—Ep.] 

Birp-Lire 1x Tcouusxt-Lanp.—When Prof. Nordenskiold was in this 
country on his return from his extraordinary voyage round the eastern 
hemisphere, Mr. Seebohm had the opportunity of having half an hour's 
chat with him, and learnt a few interesting particulars of his ornithological 
discoveries on the coast of Tchuski-land, about 150 miles west of Behring’s 
Straits, where the ‘ Vega’ was compelled to winter. ‘The most interesting 
species which he mentioned was the Spoon-billed Sandpiper, Furynorhynchus 
pygmaeus, of which a figure will be found in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1869, p. 482. 
This bird, which im size is about equal to the Little Stint, and has a rufous 
plumage in the breeding season, has hitherto been considered so rare that 
a list was given in the paper referred to of all the specimens then known 
(1869) to be in existence. Prof. Nordenskiold stated that this remarkable 
species was so common after the arrival of the spring migrants that a 
dishful frequently appeared on his breakfast-table! Another interesting 
bird which has not hitherto been recorded from the palearctic region, aud 
which also formed an important addition to the flesh-diet of Prof. Nordens- 

kiold and his fellow-travellers, was the Emperor Goose, Cloephaga canayica, 
a well-known Alaskan species. The Pacific Eider, Somateria v-nigra, also 
appeared in great numbers, as did likewise the Grey Phalarope, l’halaropus 
lobatus. Amongst the smaller passerine birds the most conspicuous was 
the insignificant Arctic Willow Warbler, Phylloscopus borealis (Blasius), 


which appeared on migration not by thousands, but by millions. We 


understand that a large number of skins were prepared during the voyage 
(amongst them one specimen of Ross’s Gull), which have been sent to 
Stockholm, where in due course they will be examined and reported upou. 


SIsKIN NESTING IN BeDFORDSHIRE.—Seeing, at p. 257, a communication 
rom the Rev. H. Burney, of Wavendon Rectory, near Woburn, to the 
effect that the Siskin had bred in his parish last year, and knowing him 
intimately, | have been in correspondence lately to get at the facts of the 
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ease, as 1 was much inclined to be sceptical. He tells me that in visiting 
one of his cottagers this spring he saw a Siskin in a cage, and the woman 
told him that it was one of five that were taken from a nest by her eldest son, 
a trustworthy lad and one of his choir. The boy said that the previous — 
June (1879) he found two nests, both with young, one built in the fork of a 
maple tree and the other in that of a hornbeam. One nest was in a rough 
high boundary fence to one of Mr. Burney’s fields; the other not far off in 
a high field-hedge which had been left uncut for some years. Of nest 
No. 1 his mother sold four birds; of nest No. 2 only three were reared, of 
which Mr. Burney has one, one escaped, and one was drowned. One nest 
went to London, and the other was thrown away by the boy’s mother. In 
a second note, in answer to another of mine asking him to describe the bird 
fully to me, he has done so, and the bird he has is clearly a hen Siskin. 
I told him I would send you a line on the subject when satisfied on the 
matter.—Rosert H. Mirrorp (Weston Lodge, Hampstead). 


Burron’s Skva.—I do not think I gave you the length of the projecting 
tail-feathers of the Buffon’s Skuas which I got last autumn, and mentioned 
in ‘The Zoologist’ for January last (p. 18). The feathers in the tail of 
one, which I suppose to be a male bird, are I think unusually long, being 
eight inches and a quarter longer than the ordinary tail, while those of the 
other bird project six inches and a half. J. Russell told me recently that a- 
gunner at the Teesmouth shot seven Buffon’s Skuas on the 14th October, 
at the time the extraordinary flight occurred, and “ made a pie of them !"— 
T. H. Netson (North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland). 


SALE oF Great Avuks’ Ecos.—On the 2nd July last two eggs of this 
rare bird (now believed to be extinct) were offered for sale by Mr. Stevens, 
at his auction-rooms in King Street, Covent Garden, and, as might be 
supposed, attracted a large attendance of naturalists. These eggs, of which 
no history has as yet been discovered, formed part of an old private 
collection which was recently sold by auction in Edinburgh, and the whole 
of which was bought, we understand, by Mr. Small, bird-preserver, of that 
city, for thirty-two shillings! On being re-sold in London these two eggs 
alone realised respectively one hundred pounds and one hundred and two 
guineas! After a spirited competition both were knocked down to Lord 
Lilford. Photographs have been prepared of them, and may be obtained, 
we believe, through Mr. Stevens, 38, King Street, Covet Garden. 


Tue Crirrs at FLAMRoRouGH.—On July 17th I visited the breeding- 
places of the sea-birds at Flamborough Head, on the grand limestone cliffs 
between Bempton and Speeton. I had not seen the birds here for more 
than three years, and was glad to find them extremely plentiful. I thought 
them much increased in number since 1877, and the veteran climber, George 
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Londsborough, with whom I discussed the question, quite agreed with me. 
Perhaps the extension of the close-time for the Kast Riding of Yorkshire 
till the lst of September, and the decline of the fashion for wearing gulls’ 
wings and breasts in ladies’ hats, may account for the increase. The 
Kittiwakes especially seemed very abundant, and with a glass one could 
_ see on the ledges plenty of their black-collured young almost ready to fly. 
Puffins and Razorbills appeared to be more numerous in proportion to the 
Guillemots than formerly. Many ornithologists will, I daresay, be pleased 
to hear that this most interesting colony of birds is in such a flourishing 
condition. Peregrines did not breed on the cliffs this year, a pair which 
were seen in the winter having fallen victims to the gun.—J tian G. Tuck 
(Scarborough). 


Hapirs or THE nesting under the 
eaves had young by the first week in May, which left the nest by the end 
of the month, though for the most part imperfectly fledged. One was 
killed by a fall, another could fly but a yard or two, though the parent 
birds were assiduous in their endeavours to entice it out of harm’s way, 
by offering it food and then withdrawing it, the young bird the while open- 
mouthed and clamorous to be fed. This being repeated time after time 
they at length succeeded in getting it under cover. It is somewhat 
remarkable that there were young of three sizes in the same uest. The 
scarcity of summer migrants in the Undercliff this summer is noteworthy, 
particularly in the case of the Hirundines. Hardly any of these birds are 
to be seen, and nove, that 1 am aware of, are nesting here-—HeEnry 
HapFie_p (Ventnor, Isle of Wight). 


Herons nestinc HempsteaD, NorroLtk —Herons have nested 
this year, for the first time, at Hempstead, in this county, but apparently 
only a single pair. ‘The nest is in a medium-sized Scotch fir in the heart 
of a large wood composed of these trees. I could not scale it; but, from the 
broken egg-shells at the bottom, there is no doubt that the young were 
sitting in the trees near.—J. H. Gurney, Jun. (Northrepps, Norwich). 


Cormorant witH Fratsers IN THE Tatt.—I have lately 
received from my taxidermist, J. Russell, of Middlesborough, a female 
Cormorant which I shot at the ‘leesmouth, October, 1879, three of the tail- 
feathers being partially white from the tip to about two inches above.— 
T. H. Netson (North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland). 


SHORT-FINNED Tunny at Prenzance.—On June 26th I received a 
specimen of the Short-finned Tunny, caught in the nets of our Mackarel- 
fishers. It was over twenty-three inches in length, aud marked on the 
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back so much like a Mackarel that a casual observer might well have taken 
it for a giant Mackarel. Its weight was about six pounds.—THomas 
ConnisH (Penzance). 


Tue Suett Stvue 1x Sussex.—To what Mr. Borrer has recorded 
(p. 222) with regard to Testacella haliotidea in Sussex, I have to add that 
I found it last year in a large semi-public garden belonging to Park Crescent, 
and adjoining the “ Level,” near the middle of Brighton; but probably 
Mr. Harting will say that his remark as to origin applies more forcibly to 
this locality than to the Horsham one.—Roserr M. Curisty (Saffron 
Walden). [Most likely introduced in both localities.—Ep. } 


PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


LinNEAN Society oF Lonpon. 


Anniversary Meeting, May 24, 1880.— Prof. ALLMAN, I°.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

At this, the ninety-second annual general meeting, there was a large 
attendance of the Fellows. The President, after a few introductory remarks 
of congratulation on the prospects of the Society generally, referred to the 
deaths of several of the oldest members, among others, Prof. T. Bell (@t. 87), 
J. Miers (at. 91), Gen. Munro, Dr. David Moore, W. Wilson Saunders, 
E. W. Cooke, R.A. (Fellows), and T. Atthey (Associate), besides several 
Foreign Members of high standing. ‘The Secretary (Mr. I’. Currey) reported 
that since the last anniversary the Society had lost by death ten Fellows, 
three Foreign Members, and one Associate, and three Fellows had with- 
drawn; on the other hand, there had been an accession by election of 
twenty-eight new Fellows, three Foreign Members, and four Associates. 
The ‘Treasurer (Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys) read his financial report, and on 
resigning office congratulated the Society on its increasing prosperity. The 
ballot for Council and Officers was proceeded with, when Prof. G. J. Allman 
was re-elected President; Mr. Frederick Currey (the outgoing Secretary), 
Treasurer; Mr. B. Daydon Jackson, Botanical Secretary; and Mr. E. R. 
Alston, Zoological Secretary. Professor Allman then delivered his annual 
address, his subject being “The Vegetation of the Riviera; a Chapter in the 
Physiognomy and Distribution of Plants.” 


June 3, 1880.—Professor G. J. Attman, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair, 

A paper, by Dr. Francis Day, ‘On the specific identity of Scomber 
punctatus, Couch, with S. scomber, Linn.” was read. ‘The specimen of 
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Mackarel on which this opinion is founded was captured on the coast of 
Cornwall iv April last, and through Mr. Dunn, of Mevagissey, kindly 
transmitted to the author. 

In a note “ On the Anal Respiration in the Zoea larva of the Decapod 
Crustacea,’ Mr. Marcus M. Hartog showed, from an examination and 
study of the living larve of Cancer, that the terminal part of the rectum is 
slightly dilated, and possesses a rhythmic contraction and expansion duly 
associated with opening and closing of the anus. A clue to the ultimate 
transference of branchial respiration may perhaps be found in the Ento- 
mostraca, Where in certain forms food is obtained by a current from behind 
forwards, due to the movement of the setose or flat limbs immediately 
behind the mouth. “Prof. Claus has shown that in Daphnia these limbs 
have a respiratory function, while this animal also possesses a well-marked 
anal respiration. 

In a paper “‘ On the Genus Solanocrinus, Goldfuss, and its relations to 
recent Comatula,’ Mr. P. Herbert Carpenter arrived at the following 
conclusions: —(1) In all the Jurassic and in some of the Cretaceous 
Comatule the basals are the embryonic basals which have undergone no 
further modification than those of many Pentacrinus species. ‘Their 
relative size is reduced, as they do not quite separate the radials from the 
top stem-joint, even when they appear externally, which is not always the 
case, both individuals and species varying greatly in this respect. (2) In 
all the recent Comatule and many Tertiary and Cretaceous species the 
embryonic basals undergo an extensive modification resulting in the for- 
mation of a rosette. In many cases basal rays extend outwards from this, 
and may appear externally; but they are only analogous, and not in any 
way homologous to the true basals of the older Comatule. (3) Most 
Pentacrini have a more or less complete circlet of basals separating the top 
stem-joint either partially or wholly from the radial pentagon. But in some 


- few fossil forms there are no external basals, as may also be the case in 


Encrinus. (4) The variations in the development of the basals are useless 
as generic distinctions ; Schliiter, therefore, was perfectly justified in uniting 
Solanocrinus with Antedon. He does the same with Comaster, though from 
Goldfuss’s description of this type it appears to Mr. Carpenter to differ so 
much from all other Comatule that he prefers to regard it as generically 
distinct. 


June 17, 1880.—Professor G. J. ALtMayx, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. | 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :—The 
tev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt (Trinity College, London), H. N. Moseley (Univ. 
of Lond.), the Rev. A. Merle Norman (Durham), and E. A. Webb (Turnham 
Green). | 
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Lord Lilford exhibited, and remarks were made on, a series of skins, 
skulls and horns of the Wild Sheep of Cyprus, Ovis ophion (Blyth). 

Mr. IF. Crisp exhibited slides, prepared at the Zoological Station of 
Naples, illustrating the early stages of the life of Invertebrates. 

A paper was read by Mr. F. Maule Campbell, “On certain Glands in 
the Maxille of Spiders.” These glands, to which he attributes a secre- 
tory function (probably salivary), are found in Tegenaria domestica, have 
apertures on the inner side of the upper face of each maxilla thence 
inclining towards the mouth. ‘They are ring-like in figure, with an enclosed 
disk, and with tegumentary folds at their outlets. The glands and 
apertures increase in number with age, and the ducts tend to become 
chitinous. Glands varying somewhat in structure, but evidently similar in 
kind, exist in species of Linyphiide, T heridiida, and Epeiride. 

Mr. Stuart O. Ridley made a communication ‘ On two cases of incor- 
poration by Sponges of spicules foreign to them.” In a species of the genus 
Ciocalypta, Busk, the dermis contained spicules which belonged to a species 
of Esperia, and which latter sponge had been obtained in the same haul of 
the dredge. In another example of dAlebion, spicules also derived from 
Esperia, were likewise obtained. Thus, the author points out, an element of 
error might arise from one sponge containing skeletal structures accidentally — 
derived from a neighbouring sponge of a different genus and habit. 

Prof. Allman called attention to a remarkable Medusa first observed by | 
Mr. W. Sowerby in the fresh-water tank containing the Victoria regia at 
the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. He described the specialities of 
this small but elegant organism, whose congeners are altogether marine 
inhabit. How the swarms could have come into or been developed in the 
tank, for the present remains doubtful, for no fresh water had been put into 
the tank for some years, nor has any sea-water been added, or other material 
likely to have contained ova been introduced. The name Limnocodium 
Victori@ has been given by Frof. Allman to this heretofore unknown form. 
A short note from Prof. Lankester concerning this same Medusa was also 
read, and living specimens were exhibited by Mr. F. Crisp. 

Mr. F. M. Campbell communicated a second paper ‘‘ On the stridu- 
lating organs of Steatoda guttata and Linyphia terebricola.” A stridulating 
organ has already been described by Professors Westering and Mason 
Wood in certain other spiders; the present observations demonstrate 
its existence in both sexes, and the essentials of the structure are now 
given in detail. 

Dr. J. E. Dobson, in “Notes on Aplysia dactylomela,” a specimen 
obtained at Bermuda, but not distinguishable from the species inhabiting 
the Cape Verde Islands, showed that there is inequality of size of the right 
and left moiety in the dental rows of the lingual ribbon, and he described 
other structures appertaining to the mandibular plates. 
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Mr. G. Busk communicated some researches on the Polyzoa collected 
in the late North Polar Expedition. Several interesting and new 
forms are given, while the author expressed himself as differing in his 
determination in certain cases from that arrived at by Prof. Smitt, of 
Stockholm. 

A paper “On the Natural Classification of the Gasteropoda” (Part 1.}, 
by Dr. J. D. Macdonald, was read. He refers to a paper of his published 
by the Society twenty years ago, wherein sexual characters, lingual dentition 
and auditory concretions formed the basis of classification. With modifica- 
tions this is elaborated, and in certain groups additional value is accorded to 
the lingual and labial dentition. 

The sixth contribution to the “ Mollusca of the ‘ Challenger’ Expedition,” 
by the Rev. R. Boog Watson, wherein the author treats of the T'urretellida, 


. and describes nine new species, was taken as read. 


A paper by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., was read, namely, “ Obser- 
vations on Ants, Bees, and Wasps, with a description of a new species of 
Honey Ant.” In this, his seventh contribution on this subject, Sir John 
related his fresh experiments on their powers of communication.—J. Muniz. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Classification and Synopsis of the Trochilide.. By Danie. 
GirRARD F.R.S. 4to, pp. 277. Philadelphia, 1879. 


In this important monograph, which forms No. 317 of the 
“Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,” Mr. Elliott has 
described every species of Humming-bird known to him which in 


his opinion is entitled to a separate rank; and those who have 


not made any special study of these very beautiful birds will 
probably be surprised to learn that no less than 426 species are 
recognised. ‘his is a fewer number of species than had been 
described by previous writers, but Mr. Elliot, after a careful 
examination of specimens and descriptions, has satisfied himself 
that a great many forms previously supposed to be distinct, and 
described under different names, are in reality inseparable, and he 
has accordingly united them. 

From the partial examination which we have been able to 
make of this work, we believe that the number of species might 
be still further reduced with advantage; for we fail to perceive 


either the necessity or desirability of recognising as specifically — 
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distinct such forms, for example, as Campylopterus obscurus, 
Gould, which we cannot but regurd as a mere variety of Campy- 
lopterus largipennis, Boddaert. 

Mr. Elliot recognises 120 different genera, and deems it 
inexpedient to adopt any division into subfamilies. In his 
Preface he says :— 


“ Generic division has been carried probably to a greater extreme among 
these birds than in any other group kuown in Ornithology, and there 
remains but comparatively few species that have not been made to stand, 
at one time or another, as the representative of some so-considered distinct 
generic form. In the present ‘Synopsis’ the recognition of genera has 
been carried to the farthest limit that seemed practicable, and in every 
case it has been attempted to give structural characters for the genera 
‘which have been acknowledged. Of course to those ornithologists who 
consider that colour of plumage is sufficient to establish ‘genera,’ my 
treatment will not be acceptable, but in this ‘family,’ at least, where it is 
not infrequently observed that individuals of the same species vary from 
each other in the hues of their plumage to a great degree, colour unsupported 
cannot be regarded as worthy of any consideration as a ‘ generic’ character, 
and if structural ones exist sufficient for the establishment of a genus, then 
the hue of the plumage is immaterial.” | 


Mr. Elliot’s arrangement of the species, we observe, is different 
from all those heretofore proposed. It is by no means fanciful, 
however, but has been arrived at by a careful comparison of the 
species described, 380 of which, out of 426, are represented by 
specimens in Mr. Elliot’s collection; while of the remaining ones, 
with but few exceptions, he has examined the types. 

The descriptions given are concise, considerable assistance 
being afforded by the “ Key to the species” of each genus, and 
the outline engravings of the more important portions of the 
structure relied on for the establishment of the genera. 

We have thus a very coucise and well-digested ‘Synopsis’ of 
the Trochilide, which will be consulted with satisfaction by all 
who desire information on this very attractive, but very puzzling, 
group of birds. 

It is not to be supposed, nor does Mr. Elliot profess, that it 
is complete ; for many of the species described by him are still 
very imperfectly known, and we have yet a good deal to learn 
about their habits, nidification, and geographical distribution, so 
many of the rarer forms having been received from collectors 


- 
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without any information whatever concerning them. As an 
instance we may refer to the very remarkable Loddigesia mirabilis, 
Bourcier, of which Mr. Elliot remarks (p. 145), ‘‘ We know very 
little about it, the type still remains unique, and even the precise 
locality the species inhabits has never been ascertained.” 

While these lines, however, were being printed in Philadelphia, 
a collector for the Warsaw Museum, Herr Stoltzmann, was in 
Peru, where, in September, 1879, in the environs of Chachapoyas, 
he rediscovered this species, of which no specimen had been seen 
since the type was procured in 1836; and not only ascertained 
that its home is in the district just named, where it is rare, but 
also satisfied himself. by enquiries that the original type specimen, 
which belonged to the late Mr. Loddiges, was shot at Quipachacha, 
about three leagues from Chachapoyas. 

This intelligence, made known to English ornithologists in 
‘The Ibis’ for January last, was, of course, not available to 
Mr. Elliot, whose work was then printed, or it would have 
formed a most interesting addition to his notice of this still 
rare species. 


The Birds, Fishes, and Cetacea commonly frequenting Belfast 
Lough. By Ropert Luoyp Parrerson, Vice-President of 
the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society; 
President of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce. 8vo, 


pp- 257. London: Bogue. Belfast: Marcus Ward & Co. 
1880. | 


So many years have elapsed since any publication in book- 


form on the fauna of Ireland has appeared, that it is refreshing to 


find a resident naturalist coming forward to give us the result of 
his personal observations on the natural history of the district in 
which he resides. 

The text-book on the fauna of Ireland has long been 
Thompson’s work in four volumes, the last of which containing 
the Mammalia, Fishes, Mollusca, and Crustacea, was published 
in 1856; Mr. Watters’ little book, ‘The Natural History of the 
Birds of Ireland’ having appeared while 'Thompson’s work was 


in progress, namely in 1854. Since that date it may be sald. 


that contributions to the fauna of Ireland have been confined to 
scattered papers in various periodicals, and the ‘ Proceedings’ 
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and ‘Transactions’ of Scientific Societies. We ought not, 
however, to pass unnoticed the ‘ Guide to Belfast’ by the 
“Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club,” published on the occasion of 
the British Association Meeting held in that city in 1874. 

The example set by a Vice-President of the Belfast Natural 
History Society is one which others equally favourably located in 
Ireland would do well to imitate, for it may be asserted with 
truth that we still know comparatively little about the fauna of 
the sister Isle. We should have learnt more had Mr. Patterson 
resided in any other part of Ireland than Belfast, the former 
home of the late William Thompson, who so thoroughly investi- 
gated the natural history of the district. In other words, it is 
almost to be regretted that Mr. Patterson, instead of going over 
the same ground, did not make choice of some other district in 
which to exercise his evidently keen powers of observations. 

Not that he has been unable to tell us anything new concerning 
the fauna of Belfast Lough, for his book contains some interesting 
original observations, but there would have been greater novelty 
in his remarks had they resulted from an investigation of any 
other part of Ireland. This is evident from the frequent reference 
which he has been compelled to make to Thompson’s well-known 
work. His book would have been stamped with more originality 
had it contained fewer extracts from the ‘ Natural History of 
Ireland, and it would have been decidedly improved by the 
omission of numerous quotations from the works of Bishop Pon- 
toppidan, the late Dr. Saxby, Mr. Lamont, Mr. Robert Gray, and 
others, which, although excellent in their way, have nothing 
whatever to do with Belfast Lough. 

Those who have never read the works so freely quoted by him 
will doubtless thank him for the extracts, but those to whom they 
are already familiar (and we suppose that this applies to most natu- 
ralists) must feel disappointed that the volume does not contain 
more from Mr. Patterson’s own pen, or less from the pens of 
other authors. | 

Although intentionally discarding systematic arrangement, for 
reasons given in his Preface, Mr. Patterson has nevertheless set 
down his observations in very orderly method, and in a very 
agreeable style. | 
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The Birds of Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. By the late 
Epwarp Hearte Ropp. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Appendix, and Brief Memoir of the Author, by James 
Epmunp Harting. With portrait of Mr. Rodd, and Map, 
&vo, pp. 320. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 


Ir will be admitted by all readers of ‘ The Zoologist,’ who for 
so many years have been in the habit of perusing his frequent 
communications to this journal, that no one was better qualified 
to write an account of the Birds of Cornwall than the late 
Edward Hearle Rodd. His long-expected book has at length 
appeared, and contains in about three hundred pages, the sum 
and substance of forty years’ observation in a county less known, 
perhaps, to naturalists than any other in England. 

In an Introduction of fifty-six pages, the Editor has given a 
bibliographical notice of works relating to the natural history of 
Cornwall, from William of Worcester’s ‘ Itinerary’ in 1478, to the 
second edition of Mr. Rodd’s ‘ List of Cornish Birds,’ which was 
printed in 1869; thus leading up to the present volume. 

For reasons which will be obvious to our readers, we abstain 
from offering any criticism; but we may be excused, perhaps, for 
pointing out that the Introduction contains some interesting 
letters written by a Cornish ornithologist in the time of Queen 
Anne, which have hitherto escaped notice; while the ‘ Appendix” 
includes some additions to the notices of rare birds mentioned in 
_the body of the work, besides a “ List of Cornish Names of Birds,” 
and a “ List of Provincial Names of Birds now or formerly in 
use in Cornwall.” A clear map of the county, prepared by 
Mr. Stanford, shows at least ninety per cent. of the localities 
mentioned or referred to in the text. 


A Descriptive List of the Birds of Nottinghamshire. By. W. J. 
STERLAND and J. WHITAKER. 8vo, pp. 71. Mansfield: 
W. Gouk. 1879. 


Mr. STERLAND’s name will be familiar to our readers as that 
of the author of ‘The Birds of Sherwood Forest,’ reviewed in 
‘The Zoologist’ for October, 1869; while the name of Mr. 
Whitaker is almost equally well known from his contributions to 
this Journal on the Ornithology of the district in which he resides. 
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The thin octavo volume now before us contains a carefully 
prepared list of Nottinghamshire birds by these two gentlemen, 
supplemented by notes on the species, many of which are very 
interesting. Amongst these we may particularly notice the re- 
ported occurrence of the Hobby in mid-winter, of which three 
instances are given (p. 71); the capture of a North American Buz- 
zard, Buteo borealis, identified by Mr. Gould (p. 9); the breeding 
of the Black Redstart between Ollerton and Edwinstowe (p. 16), 
previously recorded in ‘The Birds of Sherwood Forest’; the 
occupation of a Sparrow’s nest in winter by a family of Golden- 
crested Wrens (p. 18); the occurrence of the Bearded Titmouse 
in a willow-bed at Toton (p. 20); and the American White- 
winged Crossbill at Edwinstowe (p. 26); the breeding of a colony 
of Rock Doves, Columba livia, in a steep bank near the Trent at 
Colwick (p. 35); and the occurrence in the county of the Red 
Grouse, and Pallas’s Sand Grouse (pp. 35, 37). 

A specimen of the Yellow-shanked Sandpiper of America, 
recorded by Yarrell to have been procured at Misson, Lincolnshire, 
is claimed by the authors of the List before us as a Nottingham- 
shire specimen, on the ground that Misson is “just within the 
northern border of the county.” In the same way they lay claim 
to an example of the Caspian Tern which had been recorded by 
Mr. Footit (‘The Zoologist,’ 1853, p. 3944) as having been 
obtained at Caythorpe, Lincolnshire. 

The account given by Mr. Whitaker of the breeding of the 
Tufted Duck at Rainworth is very interesting, and should induce 
sportsmen to encourage as much as possible the observance of 
the close-time for wildfowl. 


Desfontaines’s *‘ Mémoire sur quelques nouvelles espéces Oiseaux 
des Cotes de Barbarie,” originally published in the ‘ Histoire 
de UAcadémie Royale des Sciences,’ 1789. Edited by 
AutrreD Newton, M.A., F.R.S., &e., and reprinted for 
“The Willughby Society.” Thin 4to, with seven full-page 
facsimile engravings. London, 1880. 


In ‘ The Zoologist’ for April last (p. 159) we took occasion to 
refer to the publication by “ The Willughby Society” of a reprint 
of Tunstall’s ‘ Ornithologia Britannia,’ and directed attention to 
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the object of this Society, namely, the reproduction of scarce 
ornithological works. 

We have now before us, through the same channel, a reprint 
of Desfontaines’s “‘ Mémoire,” of which the full title is given 
above. This is the sole contribution to Zoology which has come 
down to us from the pen of this distinguished botanist. 

The Editor’s Preface informs us that Desfontaines left Mar- 
seilles for Algiers in 1783, for the purpose of investigating the 
geography, antiquities, and natural history of the Barbary States. 
In 1786 he returned to Paris, where he was appointed a Professor 
at the Jardin des Plantes, and where he intended to have published 
a narrative of his travels in Barbary, had not the MS. been 
unfortunately lost during the revolution. | 

The present ‘“ Mémoire,” which was published in 1789, con- 
tains detailed descriptions and engravings of seven different birds 
which he procured in Barbary, and which at that date were either 
undescribed or very little known. 

We observe that the two reprints now issued by “The 
Willughby Society” do not range in regard to size, the former 
being a demy octavo, the present work a quarto. Doubtless the 
“Mémoire” of Desfontaines could not have been printed on 
‘smaller paper on account of the plates; but the “ Ornithologia” 
of ‘Tunstall might well have been larger, which would, in truth, 
have been an improvement; for, having been reduced by photo- 
graphy from folio, the diminutive lettering, compressed into eight 
columns on an octavo page, is excessively trying to readers who 
are not blest with the eyes of youth. 

At all events, it is due to Mr. Tegetmeier, under whose 
superintendence these reprints have been produced, to say that no 
pains seem to have been spared in the execution, both as regards 
the letterpress and the plates. In the present ‘‘ Mémoire” the 
plates are facsimiles, while the text is a verbatim et literatim 
reprint in type as nearly like the original as possible. ‘Ihe 
original pagination is, of course, preserved, and thus one of the 
objects in view is secured, which is, to enable ornithologists to 
consult and quote the reprint with the same advantage as if 
quoting the original work, of which, from its rarity, it might never 
be their fortune to see a copy. | 
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